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COLOSSAL! 


What ordinary plain Americans, neither much below nor 
much above the average, can do in an emergency has been 
exemplified by Congress since it was called into special session. 
For sheer bigness the problems which confronted this Congress 
have had no precedent. It was only a few years ago that the 
term Billion Dollar Congress was used as a term of reproach 
for lavish appropriation of money. Now Congress has been 
called upon to make within six or seven months provision for 
the expenditure of twenty billions or more. 

It is the war that has transformed all standards in America ; 
and it is the war which has made these average Americans in 
Congress forget precedents and traditions. 

There are four big things that Congress has done : 

First, it started right by refusing to depend on a volunteer 
system, and by adopting the only alternative possible to a nation 
without universal military service—namely, a selective draft 
law. 

Second, it has authorized the raising of money by loans and 
taxation on an incredibly large scale. 

Third, it has appropriated immense sums of money for ob- 
jects which within a year could get no hearing. The few thou- 
sand dollars, for example, which Congress formerly grudgingly 
handed out for airplanes in the Army and the Navy seem more 
pitifully small than ever in comparison with the hundreds of 
millions that Congress has now voted for America’s air fleets. 

Fourth, most revolutionary of all, this Congress, dominated 
by the individualistic Democratic party, with its traditions of 
States’ rights and its doctrines based on fear of Executive 
authority, has deliberately endowed the President with powers 
that make of him the greatest national dictator in the world. 
We welcome this endowment of the Executive with new 
authority and with power to exercise it because it is the finest 
possible expression of the confidence of a sovereign, self-govern- 
ing people in their own freedom and in their own ability to 
control the most powerful of their own servants. 


THE REVENUE LAW 


Among the things that pass man’s understanding may be 
counted the new Revenue Law, which we attempted in part to 
describe last week. We have met failure. Nobody can ade- 
quately describe it, because nobody can really understand it— 
all of it. 

For example, there is the notorious provision, Section 209, 
which purports to lay a tax of eight per cent on the net income 
of certain trades or businesses, or professions or occupations, 
in which there is no capital or merely nominal capital. Before 
commenting upon it last week we carefully read and re-read 
the provision. That provision is capable of three distinct and 
contradictory interpretations. The one which we put upon it 
seemed to us to be the most reasonable. It was the interpreta- 
tion that most nearly approximated the apparent purpose of 
the bill, and was most reasonable in the light of other pro- 
visions. 

The section in question is as follows: 

Section 209. That, in addition to the taxes imposed by exist- 
ing law and by this Act, in case of a business or trade having no 
invested capital or not more than a nominal invested capital, 
there shall Be levied, assessed, and paid in lieu of the tax im- 
posed by this title, a tax of eight per centum of the net income 
only of such business or trade, in excess of $3,000 in case of a 
corporation, and $6,000 in case of a partnership or individual. 


_ We interpreted this to mean that any one engaged, for 
instance, in a profession who had an income in excess of $6,000 


over the pre-war period (to which reference is made in other 
sections of the bill in levying the excess profits tax) would pay 
the eight per cent tax on that excess. Now, unofficially, the 
revenue officers are reported to interpret it as meaning a tax 
on all incomes over $6,000 (or $3,000 in the case of an uncapi- 
talized corporation), without any reference to the pre-war period. 
This leads to an obvious injustice and absurdity. It transforms 
the section from a war profits tax to a very heavy extra income 
tax levied on certain classes of persons who are getting their 
income, not from accumulated wealth or from the exertions of 
other people, but from their own exertions. It is a special tax 
or penalty on people for being industrious and useful. This in- 
terpretation of the section struck us as making it so outrageous 
as to be incredible ; but it is defended on the ground that it is 
the literal interpretation. Of course it is not the only literal 
interpretation. 

The reader of this section who has not read other sections 
would naturally understand $3,000 and $6,000 as referring, not 
to the amount of income, but to the amount of tax paid. This 
we have proved by experiment. This would have a very differ- 
ent and much less unjust effect than either of the other inter- 
pretations. 

The Senators and Representatives who have thus laid an 
onerous and unjust tax on the hard-working physician who 
spends much of his time in absolutely free service have man- 
aged to exempt themselves ! 

There seems to be great uncertainty as to the time at which 
the various provisions of this law go into effect. Under some 
interpretations the law is so confused and complicated and 
involves so many administrative difficulties as to be practically 
unenforceable. 


THE CASE OF LA FOLLETTE 


Charged with encouraging disloyalty to the United States 
and subjected to investigation by a special committee of the 
Senate, Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, delivered on the 
floor of the Senate in the closing of the special session of Con- 
gress a speech of self-defense. He declared that, though it is the 
citizen’s duty to obey the law, it is his right “ to fight what he 
deems an obnoxious law or a wrongful policy in the courts and 
at the ballot-box.” He defended himself by defending what he 
termed the right of free speech. He declared that he and others 
had the right to discuss in advance terms of peace and the 
objects of the war. In his speech was the intimation of “ dreams 
of conquest ” by our allies. Nowhere, however, in the course of 
his speech did he refer specifically to the offense for which he 
is subjected to investigation—the offense of his speech at St. 
Paul. It was in this speech, made only about a month ago, that 
Senator La Follette reiterated the charge that the American 
citizens murdered on the Lusitania were indefensible joy-riders 
on a munition-laden belligerent ship. 

After he had concluded his defense in the Senate he was 
subjected to the severest criticism by his colleagues—Senator 
Kellogg, of Minnesota; Senator Robinson, of Arkansas; and 
Senator Fall, of New Mexico. Senator Kellogg characterized 
some of Senator La Follette’s statements as constituting “ the 
basest sort of slander ;”” Senator Robinson said that if he himself 
had made the St. Paul speech he would resign his seat in the 
Senate and “apply to the Kaiser for a seat in the Bundes- 
rath ;” and Senator Fall declared of the St. Paul speech that 
“no more dangerous doctrine could have been preached and 
no more insidious utterance could have been heard from any 
source.” 


The sub-committee to make the investigation will sit during 
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the recess of Congress and will, according to its instruction, 
report its findings to the Senate after Congress resumes its 
regular session in December. 





THE VICTORIOUS ADVANCE IN FLANDERS 


Just what happened, and as we write is still happening, to 
Germany on the Belgian front by the progress of the British 
troops in conjunction with the French may not be known until 
after the war. Enough, however, is known already to make it 
clear that the Allies have won there a significant victory. It 
has been even compared in importance to the battle of the 
Marne. It certainly ranks with the defeat of the Germans 
before Verdun. 

The new thrust forward by the British which we said last 
week was impending, according to indications then, has thus 
turned out to be one of the most momentous engagements of 
the whole war. As we have already pointed out, the fighting in 
France in the neighborhood of Ypres has been along a low but 
highly important ridge. As one might run a squeegee along the 
edge of a sidewalk to push dirt off into the gutter, so the 
British lines have been advancing along this ridge in a diagonal, 
pushing the German forces off into the lowland to the east. Of 
course this has not gone on steadily. There has-been attack and 
then pause for consolidation, and then attack again. Toward 
the end of the first week in October the Germans undertook 
counter-attacks. Suddenly, to the utter surprise of the Ger- 
mans, while they were counter-attacking General Haig started 
a new offensive. The counter-attacking Germans were caught 
in a curtain of fire from the British artillery and were simply 
blown about. The British soldiers then made their advance and 
occupied ground of enormous value. 

This offensive was followed by a period of rain which appar- 
ently made the ground impassable with mud. For the time being 
the terribly defeated Germans seemed to have a respite in store. 
But in the very midst of the bad weather and before the usual 
lapse of time for consolidating new positions, the British thrust 
forward at the Germans once more. This time the French troops 
in Flanders co-operated with the British, occupied new ground, 
and captured German prisoners. 

By these advances the Allied forces have not only put the 
German troops in front of them where they can keep them under 
full observation, but have increased the peril to German posi- 
tions along the Belgian coast. More than that. The Allies, by 
- victories, have added a new chapter in the German book 
or aoom. 

So far the contribution of America to Germany’s ultimate 
defeat has perhaps not been inconsiderable, but it has been 
indirect. That defeat will be administered by fighting forces. 
We have been weakening Germany by our embargo on sup- 
plies which have been going to her through neutrals. We have 
. strengthened our allies by our contributions in naval vessels 
and in supplies and in the loan of our money. What remains 
to be done is to put our men in effective numbers on the front. 
Then we can really share in such victories as the French and 
British have beer: winning in Flanders. 


IN MESOPOTAMIA, ON THE SEAS, AND IN RUSSIA 


While the brave troops of our allies have been providing 
the one fit reply to those Americans and others who have been 
talking about a “stalemate,” British troops have been sending 
a reply of the same sort from the scene of their victorious 
encounter with the Turks in Mesopotamia. General Maude, in 
command of the British, attacked the Turks at the village of 
Ramadi and defeated them. In this he anticipated the plans of 
the enemy, and by his offensive prevented the Turks from 
undertaking an offensive of their own. The British victory was 
pronounced, and has done much to relieve the Allies of anxiety 
concerning German plans in that part of the world. Winter, 
which will interrupt active fighting in Europe, will make 
possible the renewal of fighting in the southern field of the 
war, where the excessive heat of summer is as deterrent as the 
rigors of winter are in the north. The interior lines on which 
the Germans are fighting enable them to throw troops and sup- 
plies into Turkey more easily than the Allies can. General 
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Maude’s victory has served a useful purpose in getting the 
“ drop ” on the Germans at this time of year. 

While these victories have been recorded in the despatches, 
news has come also of the continued reduction of losses fron: 
German submarines. The indication that our Governmen: 
believes that there is less peril now than before to merchantmei 
from the piracy of the German submarine is indicated by the 
lowering of the Government rates on marine insurance. 

From Russia comes the news that Kerenski’s new coalition 
Government is in control, with the determination to renew the 
fighting power of Russia on land and sea, and to restore orde: 
within Russian borders. The workmen’s and soldiers’ organ- 
izations are far from acquiescent ; but for the time being th: 
Provisional Government seems to be in the ascendant. This 
means that the Constitutional Democrats, who constitute the 
most stabilizing force in Russia, are still able to be of service to 
the Provisional Government, as four of them are in the Cabinet. 

We have in hand and will soon publish an additional article 
on Russia from our Staff Correspondent, Gregory Mason. He 
discusses the question whether we should send an army to 
Russia or not. 


THE MELTING-POT 


There was recently published in some of the New York 
daily newspapers a full-page advertisement of the new Liberty 
Bond sale which shows as vividly as anything we have ever 
seen what a melting-pot the United States is. This page was an 
appeal, signed by the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, Incorporated, to Americans of foreign birth 
to buy Liberty Bonds, and it contained the following state- 
ment : 

This page advertisement will appear in 442 American news- 

apers printed in foreign languages in the United States which 
ee offered free advertising space in their columns to the Gov- 
ernment for the duration of the war, to advertise United States 
Government Liberty Bonds. 


The list of these foreign-language papers was printed in what 
is technically called by newspaper men and printers a box, which 
we here reproduce : 





THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS PRINTED IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES WHICH HAVE GIVEN SPACE TO THE 
GOVERNMENT ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

Ce SOE e Ore 1 Hollandish......... | nae ee 9 
Armenian.......... 5 Hungarian......... 19 Ruthenian.......... 6 
Bohemian..........°90 Ttalian............. ere 6 
Bulgarian.......... D MR. 6s 6cc0cu' eee 6 
SR itcasexadle We IR aici Sod cies Xa 27 = Slovenic 8 
re 12 Lithuanian......... BR dace acaaiec 19 
Perret 6 Norwegian......... SS . SeGe....6......5 B 
MNS 6s-tac nwo - . Sawer | eer 1 
Me ceedanadsose 17 Portuguese......... 0 oer 8 
RI eet 8 Rufhanian.......... 0 ere 1 

i, | ree 442 














It will be seen that this list of 442 newspapers represents 
thirty different languages. What more striking proof could be 
had of the all-embracing character of the American Government 
and the American people, and what a sorrowful fact it is that 
not one German-language newspaper is included in the list. 
The appeal closes with these words : 

We, the undersigned, know the terrible fate that is being 
meted out to our kinsmen abroad by the enemy that the United 
States Government is now fighting, and we appeal to you to sub- 
scribe to the utmost of your ability to the United States Liberty 
Bonds. 

This is not the only indication that Americans of foreign 
birth are rising to the defense of their adopted country. Liter- 
ally thousands of the young men chosen by the selective draft 
to risk their lives in defense of the United States are of foreign 
racial stock. Companies of these men have in the last few days 
been marching by The Outlook’s office. Last week one passed 
led by the three officials of the local draft board of Baxter 
Street, a street typical of the foreign quarter of the lower East 
Side. It was preceded by a band, and almost every man carried 
asmall American flag. Two figures in costume led the procession, 
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one of Uncle Sam in striped trousers, a blue coat, and a white 
high hat. The other figure represented the German Kaiser in a 
military uniform and war helmet. The Kaiser was handcuffed 
to Uncle Sam. There was not one of this particular company 
of young men who did not show in his face the lineaments of 
the foreigner, but they were all manifestly enthusiastic Ameri- 
eans, and were so greeted by the nee. These little com- 
panies are marching all over the United States. We often talk 
about what America is doing for the foreigner. It is time to 
talk akout what the foreigner is doing for America. The fact is 
that he is contributing new blood and new qualities to the 
American people, for it is an unmistakable fact, as the biologists 
and ethnologists tell us, that in this huge melting-pot not only 
a new nation but a new race is being created. 


A TELLING PHRASE 


Theodore Roosevelt has long been known as an apt phrase- 
maker—* speak softly but carry a big stick,” “ maidhelnin of 
great wealth,” “race suicide,” and many others come to mind 
as his contribution to the vernacular strength of what we may 
perhaps be permitted to call the American language. At a 
recent public meeting in New York he coined another epigram- 
matic sentence which should be added to the list. A great audi- 
ence gathered in Madison Square Garden at a public meeting 
under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee on National De- 
fense. The crowd shouted its approval of the patriotic speeches 
to which it listened. The speech of a captain in the Australian 
army who has been wounded twenty times in the war was 
received with especial enthusiasm. When Mr. Roosevelt's turn 
came, he referred to this Australian soldier’s speech as the best 
address of the evening, and said to the audience that they did 
well to applaud him, but added: “I want to see you shoot the 
way you shout.” 

The country must realize this more fully than perhaps it 
does now if the United States and its allies are to be victorious 
in the war. “ Shoot the way you shout” is a good motto for 
these war times. 


THE DRAFTED MEN IN CAMP 


By the thousands the young men who have been drafted 
and accepted for service in the National Army have been and 
are going into camp. Most of them will be in the South. All 
of them will be away from their homes, cut off from their 
familiar life, their accustomed ways, and their usual compan- 
ions. John Doe, new recruit in the National Army, has been a 
member of a fraternal order at home ; he will no longer be an 
attendant at the lodge meetings. He used to play baseball with 
his friends ; he will no longer be seen on the home diamond. 
He used to go to church ; he will no longer be seen in his pew 
on Sunday. He found recreation at the movies and in the 
theater ; he has left such entertainments behind him. He was 
a purchaser of goods in the village or city shops; he is now 
lost to his community as a purchaser He used to read books ; 
but he could not carry a library with him. Of course the com- 
munity will feel his absence ; but he, on his part, will feel the 
community’s absence. 

The fact that John Doe has gone to learn to be a soldier 
does not prevent him from wanting to continue to be a man. 
In every one of the camps the assembled John Does will crave 
the things to which he has been accustomed. 

. The War Department has recognized this. In creating each 
of the army camps, which consist of about 45,000 men—a fair- 
sized city in itself—the Government has made provision for 
continuing, as far as possible, the normal and wholesome social 
life of American communities. For this purpose it has created 
a War Department Commission on Traming Camp Activities. 
The Chairman of this Commission is Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, 
formerly Commissioner of Accounts in New York City. To 
each member of the Commission has been assigned a specific 
duty. Joseph E. Rayeroft has charge of organized voluntary 
athletics. Coaches are provided. Men who are accustomed to 
take part in athletics will continue to do so; and thousands 
who have never taken part in athletics before will begin now. 
Lee F. Hanmer, of the Sage Foundation, will have charge of 
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organized singing, which will be under competent and stimu- 
lating leadership, and also in charge of the movies. The 
American Library Association has undertaken to co-operate 
with the Commission in providing library facilities in the camp. 
Mare Klaw, the well-known theater manager, will have charge 
of the theatrical entertainment, which will be provided by actors 
appearing in circuit in the Commission’s theater in each large 
camp. Malcolm L. McBride will have charge of the post ex- 
changes, which are co-operative department stores established 
at all the camps. One of these stores has already been doing a 
business of a thousand dollars a day. What John Doe has been 
getting at home from his church and from his club or lodge he 
will now get, not only through the ministrations of the chaplain, 
but also from the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Board of Welfare, which 
furnish a general club-house and provide movies and many 
athletic resources. Representatives of these organizations and 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association will be at the 
camps. On the Commission Charles P. Neill represents the 
Knights of Columbus, and John R. Mott represents the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Major P. E. Pierce, of the United 
States Army, is Military Adviser to the Commission, and 
Thomas J. Howells is, so to speak, a member at large. These 
camps are not going to be merely military; they are going to 
be very considerably human too. 


THE CAMPS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS 


Most of these camps are in the neighborhood of cities, and 
the men who are in the camps are going to have hours of leave. 
What do those neighboring communities mean to the men of 
the camp? Will they bring to these soldiers of American de- 
mocracy harm or benefit ? That is a question that the Govern- 
ment has been considering and has been undertaking to help 
these communities to answer. 

Of course every city has its purveyors of vice, and the Com- 
mission has been making provision against these, the first 
enemies which the men of our new National Army are to meet. 
Mr. Fosdick, as Chairman of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, has been especially qualified by his study here 
and abroad of police problems to meet the issue that organized 
vice presents. This, however, is only the negative side of what 
the Commission is doing to co-operate with the neighbors of 
the camps in being neighborly. One member of the Commis- 
sion has charge of all activities outside the camp, so far as the 
Commission is concerned. This is Mr. Joseph Lee, of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. Town organizers have been 
in consultation with woman’s clubs, chambers of commerce, and 
many other civic bodies, in order to devise ways by which the 
hospitality of each community can be extended to the soldiers 
of the adjacent camp. 

As a result of what has been done in this respect, the cities 
near which the new camps have been located are beginning to 
find that the presence of these bodies of citizen soldiers is going 
to be not merely a burden but also a benefit, and not merely that 
kind of benefit that is derived from these soldiers as customers 
in their shops, but an actual civie benefit. The homes in the 
community are acquiring the art of hospitality by taking these 
soldiers home to dinner ; new facilities, like swimming-pools and 
enlarged club facilities, provided to meet the needs of the sol- 
diers on leave, are going to be permanent additions to the cities’ 
social resources ; and results are going to be seen in the efforts 
to make the cities more presentable to their guests—results that 
will extend to the pavement of the streets. 

John Doe’s parents, his brothers and sisters, his wife if he 
has one, need not think that Uncle Sam is demanding his serv- 
ice and caring nothing for his welfare. And if John Doe is in 
a Naval Reserve camp or other camp under the Navy Depart- 
ment, his relatives and friends may feel more comfortable about 
him in knowing that, corresponding to this Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, there is a Commission of the same 
name, with somewhat different personnel but with the same 
chairman and with the same general object, in the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

In order that our readers may know more about the life in 
these camps, we have arranged for a group of articles on the 
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subject by Dr. Joseph H. Odell, whose name as a contributor to 
The Outlook is well known to our readers, and whose experi- 
ence as a journalist, a student of civics, and a minister of a 
parish distinctively engaged in social welfare work peculiarly 
fits him for the undertaking. These articles will be prepared 
after he visits the camps, and will be published in the near 
future. 


FOOD SAVING, WISE AND OTHERWISE 


Not long ago, so the story runs, some good people went to 
a mining region to urge the miners’ wives to get their families 
to eat potatoes with their skins on. The object of the exhorta- 
tion was food economy. The mincrs’ wives replied: “ You get 
the Government to shut up the saloons, so our husbands won’t 
spend their money in drink, and then we won’t have to economize 
in potatoes.” That was a good temperance lecture ; but it also 
furnishes a text on food saving. 

‘There are some things that Americans can eat without stint 
and with a good conscience—in fact, a great many things. 
There are a few things that ought to be used sparingly. The 
chief object in food saving now is to win the war. To this end 
it is of very little use for Americans to aim wildly at economy. 
The special task of the leaders in the emergency food-saving 
movement is to point out to housekeepers the special lines to 
follow in saving food to help the Nation. A group of these lead- 
ers met together in New York on October 1 to take stock of 
the results of the summer months and prepare a coherent and 
permanent programme, especially for the large cities. 

In this exchange of views the gist of the opinion was that 
elaborate machinery for saving food had been set up so rapidly 
that there had been littie time to consider the real problem. 
There ‘have been “ preachments and demonstrations,” all based 
on the assumption that the public is ready to accept wholesale 
a word from headquarters and to change the established food 
habits of the ordinary American family overnight. 

As a consequence of this and other similar conferences, surveys 


are being made in the cities to divide the people into groups 
according to nationality, religion, and occupation, to learn their 
habits and tastes, to gain their confidence, and to enlist their 
efforts in line with their own experiences. This is being done 
in Boston, and has been done rather extensively in New York 
City by a committee appointed by the Mayor. 


FOOD SAVING: HOW ONE FAMILY SAVED WHEAT 
AND MEATS 


One family that we know of has been making experiments 
in the saving of food. Perhaps some of their experiences may 
be worth as much as “ preachments and demonstrations ” such 
as the conference of food conservation leaders (to which we 
have referred above) found disappointing. The family in ques- 
tion consists of half a dozen growing boys and their parents. 
They live in the country. They have read of what Mr. Hoover 
is trying to do, and they have done what they could to follow 
the general principles he has laid down. These are to save 
the wheat ; to save meat, especially beef and pork; to avoid the 
use of the meat of young animals—such as lamb and veal; to 
save sugar and animal fats, particularly butter; and to avoid 
needless waste. 

As a consequence of their experiment the members of the 
family generally testify that their meals have been better than 
ever. 

To save the wheat the mother of these growing boys has pro- 
vided a large proportion of other cereal products. There has been 
an almost complete abandonment of wheat ‘foods at breakfast, 
and instead there has been substituted the use of such breakfast 
foods as oatmeal, rice, corn, barley, and rye, in their various forms. 
Hominy, puffed corn and rice kernels, and preparations of rye 
have been served and have afforded a new variety. The substitu- 
tion of corn bread for toasted wheat bread in the morning, as 
suggested by the Food Administration, has not been found 
practicable in this household, because it involved extra labor at 
a time of the day when labor is not available. That is a point 
which a man who sits in an office chair at Washington may not 
appreciate quite as intensely as the housewife who has to be up 
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betimes to bathe and dress young children with one hand and 
get breakfast with the other. What has been done, however, 
in this particular family has been effective in the saving of 
wheat, as is proved by the fact that whereas the household 
formerly used a barrel of wheat flour a month it now needs only 
a barrel of wheat flour once in about three months. Part of this 
saving is due to the fact that the household is slightly smaller, 
but most of it is due to the method adopted for saving the 
wheat. The mixture of rye and other flours with the wheat in 
the making of bread has had a great deal to do with this saving 
and has been welcomed by the family. This particular mother 
knows how to make bread, and she uses a bread-mixer. 

Quite as marked results have been obtained in this household 
in the saving of meats. -Cheese forms a larger item in the diet 
of the family than before. Peanut butter, an almost perfect 
food in itself, has become very popular. It finds itself even in 
cake. Anybody who likes cake with maple-sugar filling will 
relish the peanut-butter cake that is made in this household. 
One of the dishes that has met with greatest favor consists 
largely (horrors!) of dried peas. Another effective meat sub- 
stitute is beans. These and other dishes that are used to furnish 
what meat furnishes are not merely served, but are eaten! 
Those who preach the doctrine of the clean plate need not preach 
that doctrine to this household. There is very little food left 
on the plates—not even enough to supply the legitimate needs 
of the dog and the poultry. There has been during these past 
few months a larger use of bananas, which do not serve the 
purpose of fruit so much as of such a staple as eggs or wheat. 


FOOD SAVING: THE FAMILY’S SUGAR AND BUTTER 


In the saving of sugar this family cannot be cited as an ex- 
ample. There is a very great need of sugar in the world to-day, 
and Americans are extravagant in the use of it. We ought to 
cut down our sugar consumption by a quarter. The average 
American consumes eighty pounds of sugar a year. That is very 
much more than he needs. The average citizen of France man- 
ages very well with forty to fifty pounds, and yet any one who 
has traveled in France and has encountered French pastry and 
French confections forever thereafter thinks of France as a land 
of sweets. Probably the way in which most people can serve in 
saving sugar is by reducing their candy and soda-water consump- 
tion. The family in question happens to have had no extrava- 

ces in that direction. There has been no attempt in this 
amily, and there ought to be no attempt in any family, to reduce 
the use of sugar in preserves. There is no way in which sugar 
can be used more economically, and in this form it serves as 
a substitute for butter. 

In saving butter and animal fat this household has adopted 
three general methods. First, it uses no lard and practically no 
butter in cooking. Instead it uses preparations of vegetable oils 
derived mainly from cottonseed. This substitution antedated 
the food-saving campaign, and was adopted because of the con- 
sequent improvement in flavor by the abandonment of lard. The 
second method has been the mixture of butter with milk. There 
is a little glass-jar churn on the market, obtainable in almost 
any hardware store, with a mechanism like an egg-beater. A 
pint of milk is mixed with a pound of butter at a proper tem- 
perature, and the result is two pounds of what looks and tastes 
like delicious “ fresh” butter. More of this compound butter 
and milk is used on the table than was used of butter before, 
but not twice as much. That means a considerable saving in the 
consumption of butter. The third method for the saving of 
butter has been the use of substitutes, such as jellies and pre- 
serves (much to the pleasure of the boys), peanut butter and at 
least one of its derivatives, and a butter substitute which is very 
popular in this household and which is made of peanut and 
cocoanut oil. 

This household is also saving coal by the use of kerosene in 
cooking and water-heating. The old coal range has been sold 
for junk, and in its place are a kerosene cook stove and a kerosene 
water heater of the long-chimney, wick variety. This, however, 
as well as the saving by preserving, is another story. 

It is worth mentioning perhaps that this food saving, under- 
taken as a part of National service, has involved practically no 
sacrifice. On the contrary, it has resulted in new enjoyment of 
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breakfast, dinner, and supper. For their added pleasure in the 
meals as well as for their service as food savers the members of 
this family are largely indebted to Mayor Mitchel’s Food 
Supply Committee, 71 Broadway, New York City. Under 
the chairmanship of Mr. George W. Perkins, that Committee 
has issued a cook-book which, as the mother of this house- 
hold of boys has said, not only tells you exactly how to do 
things, but also actually shows how to use left-overs economi- 
cally. This cook-book is small because it is compact. Though 
it is not a complete cook-book, it is more than a cook-book. It 
tells you how to preserve food in all forms, how to keep eggs, 
how to use the fireless cooker, and many other such things. 
Those ordering the book sent by mail are requested to inclose 
ten cents in cash, and not to send stamps. We suggest that our 
readers who are interested in food saving apply to the Mayor’s 
Committee for this valuable pamphlet. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


A Swiss Commission of three members is now in this coun- 
try for the purpose of adjusting, in co-operation with the Swiss 
Minister, the war-time relations of the eaeasins of Switzer- 
land and the United States. The embargo which has of neces- 
sity been laid by our Government upon the export of foodstuffs 
and other necessities to neutrals has wrought special hardships 
in Switzerland. The Swiss Commission believes that this em- 
bargo can be modified so as to remove some of these hardships 
without in any way affecting adversely the objects which the 
United States wishes to attain in regulating exports. In our 
next issue we expect to print a statement from a member of the 
Commission, Professor Rappard, of the University of Geneva, 
which will give our readers a clear idea of the Swiss situation, 
and of the desire of the people of Switzerland to strengthen the 
historical friendship between the Swiss and American Republics. 

In the meantime it is interesting to recall that as far back as 
the time of Calvin the Swiss held that to make war in defense of 
human rights is a moral duty. A correspondent, the Rev. Remsen 
du Bois Bird, of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, calls 
our attention to the following passage in Calvin’s “ Institutes :” 

Now, as it is sometimes necessary for kings and nations to take 

up arms for the infliction of such public vengeance, the same 

reason will lead us to infer the lawfulness of wars which are 
undertaken for this end. For if they have been intrusted with 
power to preserve the tranquillity of their own territories, to 
suppzess the seditious tumults of disturbers, to succor the vic- 
tims of oppression, and to punish crimes—can they exert this 
power for a better purpose than to repel the violence of him who 
disturbs both the private repose of individuals and the general 
tranquillity of the state ; who excites insurrection and perpetrates 
acts of ope cruelty, and every species of crime? If they 
ought to be the guardians and defenders of the law, it is ineum- 
bent upon them to defeat the efforts of all by whose injustice the 
discipline of the laws is corrupted. And if they justly punish 
robbers, whose injuries have only extended to a few persons, shall 
they suffer a whole district to be devastated with impunity ? For 
there is no difference, whether he, who in a hostile manner 
invades, disturbs, and plunders the territory of another to which 
he has no right, be a king or one of the meanest of mankind. 
All persons of this description are equally to be considered as 
robbers and treated as such. It is the dictate both of natural 
equity and of the nature of the office, therefore, that princes 
should be armed, not only to restrain the crimes of individuals by 
judicial punishments, but also to defend the territories committed 
to their charge by going to war against any hostile aggressor ; and 
the Holy Spirit in many passages declares such wars to be lawful. 


We commend this passage to the careful reading of consci- 
entious objectors and theological pacifists. 


CANADIAN INDIANS IN FRANCE 


While the two white races in Canada, French and Eng- 
lish, are indulging in the bitterest kind of argument as to what 
ought to be the attitude of Canada in helping to win the world 
war against Germany, it is pleasing to observe the unanimity 
with which the old-time Tndian allies respectively of France 


and England have each responded to the call. Centuries ago 
the great struggle for the possession of the North American 
continent was waged between the English and Iroquois Indians 
on the one side and the French and Algonquins on the other 
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side. Now Algonquin and Iroquois are fighting side by side in 
the same Indian units in France against a common enemy. 

At the present time it is estimated that fully five thousand 
North American Indians are fighting in Canadian battalions in 
France. When the great war began, a few Indians enlisted in 
the battalions which comprised the first contingent, but did so 
entirely on their own initiative and without any encouragement 
from the Canadian War Office. Then came the order that no 
Indians were to be recruited for the Canadian army. 

Hurt, but undaunted, the Indians voted money from their 
tribal funds to the Canadian and British Red Cross societies, they 
bought and presented machine guns, and they personally sub- 
scribed to patriotic funds from the modest revenue of their 
farms, or their returns from fishing, hunting, or trapping. 

Petitions and deputations were, however, sent to Ottawa by 
the chiefs and their councils, and finally, when county battal- 
ions were authorized throughout Canada, permission was granted 
to organize Indian units as base companies. When these local 
battalions finally embarked for overseas, the Indians were there 
along with the white companies. 

To the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Middlesex battalion, 
organized at London, Ontario, fell the honor of landing the first 
Indian unit in France. The Middlesex Indians reached the 
trenches about January, 1917, and they have proved themselves 
as valiant fighters as the white Canadians, and that is saying 
a great deal. Other Indian units soon followed them, until now 
the majority of the Canadian Indians enlisted are on French 
soil. There are few left at home. 

Never a day passes but along with the French and English 
names in the casualty lists appears a fair proportion of Indian 
names, and many others that are easily recognized as the Angli- 
cized forms of names that were originally Indian. No casualty 
list is issued at Ottawa that does not carry both heartache and 
pride into many Indian communities. 


FREE SPEECH 
Ped Petes Cattell, of the department of psychology, 


and Professor Beard, of the department of politics, in 
Columbia University (of New York City), have left that 
institution under circumstances that have excited bitter discus- 
sion throughout the country. Because of their identity in point 
of time the cases of these two men are in danger of being 
confused in the public mind. There is a real if not an obvious 
distinction between them. Professor Cattell was dismissed ; Pro- 
fessor Beard resigned. Professor Cattell, a prominent pacifist, 
revolted against the President and Government of the United 
States; Professor Beard, an outspoken pro-American, revolted 
against the President and government of Columbia University. 
For some months Columbia University has suffered in the 
ublic estimation by reason of the utterances of a few of its 
irresponsible students and at least of two of its professors. 
These and other analogous circumstances led the President 
of the University, Nicholas Murray Butler, in an address 
at the Commencement last June, to say that “so long as 
National policies were in debate we gave complete freedom, 
as is our wont and as becomes a university,” but “ sosoon, how- 
ever, as the Nation spoke by Congress and by the President, 
declaring that it would volunteer as one man for the protection 
and defense of civil liberty and self-government, conditions 
sharply changed. What had been tolerated before became in- 
tolerable now. What had been wrong-headedness was now sedi- 
tion. What had been folly was now treason. In your presence 
I speak by authority for the whole University—for my colleagues 
of the Trustees and for my colleagues of the Faculties—when | 
say with all possible emphasis that there is and will be no place 
in Columbia University, either on the rolls of its Faculties or 
on the rolls of its students, for any person who opposes or who 
counsels opposition to the effective enforcement of the laws of 
the United States, or who acts, speaks, or writes treason.” At 
the same time a special committee of the Faculties of the Uni- 
versity co-operating with a committee of the Board of ‘Trustee- 
passed a resolution confirming in almost the same words this 
warning of the President. 
In August following, President Butler received indignan: 
letters from Congressmen calling his attention to a letter whic’ 
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had been sent by Professor Cattell to a number of Representa- 
tives in Congress, written on the letter-head of the University, 
urging them to vote against sending conscripts “to fight in 
Europe against their will.” In these letters the Congressmen 
asked (we quote from one of them): “ Do you and your Presi- 
dent approve of putting the prestige of your great University 
back of such views as are expressed in this letter, as is done by 
the use of the University’s letter-head ?” In consequence of this 
action of Professor Cattell he has been dismissed from the Uni- 
versity. Two of the college professors have at this writing pro- 
tested against this dismissal, and one, Professor C. A. Beard, 
has resigned his position in consequence of the University’s 
action. 

In his letter of resignation Professor Beard points out what 
seems to him and, if he correctly reports ,the facts, seems to us 
an injustice in the form of contract between the professors and 
the Tidewniie. He says: “ Holding his position literally by the 
day, the professor is liable to dismissal without a hearing, with- 
out the judgment of his colleagues who are his real peers.” 
A professor certainly ought to receive reasonable notice of 
dismissal, and if, in the judgment of the governing board, his 
influence is so prejudicial to the character of the students and 
the reputation of the University that it can nolonger tolerate 
him, at least provision should be made for the continuance of 
his salary for a reasonable period after the dismissal has taken 
place ; but if the facts are correctly reported in the press, and 
the principles laid down by President Butler and the action 
taken by the Board of Trustees in accordance with those prin- 
ciples have the support of the Faculties, as well as of the Board of 
Trustees, there is no basis for the further charge by Professor 
Beard that the action in this case is taken by a “few obscure 
and willful trustees who now dominate the University and terror- 
ize the young instructors.” 

As to the essential principles involved in this case, and their 
application to the facts as we gather them from the semi-official 
report of the action of the University and from the published 
letters from Professor Cattell and Professor Beard, it appears 
to us that the action of the President, the Board of Trustees, 
and the Faculties deserves commendation and the support of 
the American public. 

There is no peculiar sacredness in academic freedom. A col- 
lege professor has no greater freedom of speech in his lecture- 
room than a preacher in his pulpit, a soap-box orator on the 
street, or a private citizen in conversation. A professor has 
no right to use his lecture-room for the purpose of inciting 
students to oppose the effective administration of the laws of the 
United States, and certainly no right to act, speak, or write 
treason either within or without those walls. He has no right 
to use the letter-head of the university in urging his own pri- 
vate views upon Congress in such a way as to give the impres- 
sion, which Poskeunt Cattell’s letters evidently did give, that 
the university was in some sense represented by those views. 
The wrongness of such action is emphasized when it is taken 
after public warning given by the President that it will be fol- 
lowed by the dismissal of the offender. We do not think that 
there is any tradition in America which justifies the claim that 
professors in a university have a peculiar privilege to incite 
audiences to violate the law, nor any American tradition which 
sanctions the claim that professors in a university have a right 
to commit the university in private, explicitly or by implication, 
directly or indirectly, to any peculiar views on any public 
question. But, if there is any such tradition, the sooner it is 
overthrown the better. 

Moreover, freedom of speech, whether in college, pulpit, 
press, or street, is subject to the same fundamental limitations 
as freedom of other activity. A man has no more right to use his 
tongue to the injury of his neighbor or his country than he has 
to use his fist to their injury. The right of free speech does not 
mean irresponsible speech. ‘The right of free press does not mean 
itresponsible printing. The right of free press and free speech 
does not mean that the soap-box orator has a right to lampoon 
his fellow-citizens of a different race, political opinion, or religious 
faith, and incite to mob violence ; it does not mean that the press 
has aright to lampoon the Government and incite readers to resist 
the law of the land and give aid and comfort to the enemy; it 
does not mean that a college professor has a right to take 





advantage of his position to conduct a propaganda against the 
efficient conduct of the war and use the name of the college in 
doing so. The doctrine that speech and press should be uncen- 
sored still leaves the Government unimpaired authority to pun- 
ish the speech or the article if it violates or incites others to 
violate the laws of the land. And if a reformer thinks the law 
is so bad that he ought to violate it and that he ought to 
incite others to violate it, he must not complain if he suffers 
the penalty that is coming to him. He cannot have the glory 
of martyrdom without its inconveniences. 


WILL NEW YORK ELECT MAYOR 
MITCHEL? 


Whether New York will re-elect its Mayor, time only will tell. 
But there is no question that it ought to. In ordinary times the 
record of Mayor Mitchel’s administration should insure his elec- 
tion. From having been one of the worst-governed cities of the 
world, New York has come to be one of the best-governed cities, 
and much of this unquestioned improvement is due to Mayor 
Mitchel. He is an accomplished and well-educated lawyer, but, 
unlike many American officials in his position, he has had a 
long and rigorous training in administrative government. Be- 
ginning in 1906 as Special Counsel for the city of New York, 
then as Commissioner of Accounts of that municipality, then as 
President of the Board of Aldermen, then as Collector of the 
Port of New York, and finally as Mayor, he has served un- 
swervingly the best interests of the community. He is put 
down in the reference books as a Democrat and a Catholic, but 
he has appointed the best men to office without any regard to 
their party affiliations, and he has treated the religious chari- 
ties of the city, where it was his civic and legal duty to give 
them official attention, with complete freedom from ecclesias- 
tical prejudice, whether they were Jewish, Protestant, or Cath- 
olic. What his administration has done for the Police Depart- 
ment, the-Street-Cleaning Department, the public schools, and 
the health and sanitation of the great agglomeration of human 
beings called the city of New York has been described by spe- 
cial articles in the pages of The Outlook during the last few 
weeks. He has not only shown business sagacity, administrative 
efficiency, and a tireless capacity for work, but, at a time when 
the municipality was the host of some of the most important 
foreign guests whom it has ever received in its history, he has 
shown a tact, a skill, an intelligence, and a grace that have made 
every. New Yorker, and thousands of Americans outside of New 
York, without regard to political affiliations, proud to have 
such a man in the Mayor’s chair. 

But, above and beyond all this, there is a special reason this 
year why he should be elected. Mayor Mitchel was one of the 
first American statesmen to understand what the war in which 
we are now engaged really means. From the very first he has 
been not only pro-American, but he has been outspoken in his 
antagonism to the menace of Prussian autocracy. He is justly 
called the “ Fighting Mayor” of New York. He has not merely 
spoken at every opportunity in behalf of American patriotism 
and democratic liberty, but he has served in the training camps 
of Plattsburg in order to be able to take an active and phys- 
ical part in the conflict should that be necessary. 

The Outlook ordinarily believes profoundly in the principle 
of home rule in local affairs and that it is both unjust and dan- 
gerous to mix up municipal politics with National polities. But 
these are not ordinary times. The liberty of our country is at 
stake. Among the eight or ten millions of people that constitute 
the city and the immediate neighbors of New York there are 
naturally to be found weak, criminal, and traitorous persons 
whoare either deliberate enemies of the Nation or are, through 
their folly, inimical to its best interests. Mayor Mitchel has 
shown that he is able to handle such a situation. 

If there ever was a time in the city of New York when parti- 
sanship, personal prejudice, and mere intellectual differences of 
opinion should be swept aside and a government for the city 
should be chosen because it is first, last, and always pro-Amer- 
ican, this is the time when such a motive should have its freest 
play. No inefficient administrator should be chosen simply 
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because he is pro-Ameri¢an, but certainly no anti-American 
should be chosen, no matter how good an administrator he may 
be. The city is fortunate at such a crisis, which comes only 
once in a hundred years, to have before it a candidate who is 
pre-eminently an efficient administrator and pro-American to 
the core. 

We believe that the city of New York will rise to this occa- 
sion if it is given the opportunity between now and election 
clearly to understand the issue. 


THE ANTI-ALCOHOL MOVEMENT 


The prohibition by Congress of all manufacture or importa- 
tion of distilled liquors for the period of the war has again 
turned the attention of the whole country to the alcohol question. 

The American people are temperamentally inclined to leave 
every individual to decide for himself what he will eat and 
drink. The question whether the use of alcoholic beverages is 
injurious to the individual they would prefer to leave the 
individual to determine. But they have long been convinced 
that the unregulated use of alcoholic beverages inflicts intolerable 
injury upon society, and the lawlessness of the liquor dealers is 
driving them to the conclusion that regulation is impossible. 
We repeat here what we said in our issue of October 20, 1915: 

There have been, and are, some saloons which obey the law, 
but they are the exception. The great majority covertly disre- 
gard or openly defy all attempts in the community to impose 
special regulations upon them. The law forbids sales to minors ; 
and the saloon not only sells to minors, but not infrequently 
entices minors to drink, that it may establish in them the habit 
and develop in them customers. The law forbids sales to habitual 
drunkards ; and the saloon continues tosell to habitual drunkards 
as long as they or their friends will pay for the drinks. The law 
forbids sales at certain hours ; and the saloon sells at all hours if 
there are customers to buy. The law forbids sales on Sundays ; 
and the saloon closes the front door and opens the side door. 

The law forbids sales except with meals; and fake meals are 

furnished to make the sale legal. The law forbids sales except 

by hotels ; and the saloon adds bedrooms, calls itself a hotel, and 
becomes a house of prostitution. 


The alternative to regulation is prohibition—by the local 
community, by the State, or by the Nation. 

The present prohibition movement is not a sudden spasm of 
indignation. It began with Dr. Lyman Beecher’s six sermons on 
intemperance in 1825. Then followed the Washingtonian move- 
ment; the campaigns for total abstinence of which John B. 
Gough was the most prominent apostle in this country and 
Father Mathew the most prominent apostle in Great Britain ; 
a State-wide prohibition movement, permanent in Maine, tem- 

rary in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
sland, Connecticut, and New York ; the local option movement, 
giving the right to towns or counties to prohibit the saloon ; and 
various schemes of high license, taxation, and legal restriction. 
None of these legal movements has accomplished what its 
authors hoped for it. None of them can be called a failure since 
they have all prepared the way for the larger movement of our 
own time. 

The abolition of slavery gave to this prohibitory movement a 
new impulse in the South. Tt is difficult enough for the Negroes 
and the whites to live peaceably together when they are sober ; 
it is impossible when they are drunk. A further impulse was 
given to the prohibitory movement by the present war. Experi 
ence had proved that any considerable use of alcohol, especially in 
its more concentrated forms, was disastrous to both ; one and 
Navy. Before the war the canteen had been abolished from the 
American Army by Congressional action and alcoholic bever- 
ages from the American Navy by Executive order. Early in the 
war the Czar, by a stroke of his pen, abolished the sale of vodka 
in Russia; France by legislative action abolished the sale of 
absinthe in France, Algeria, and the French Colonies; and the 
United States, following the precedent which it had set by its 
previous action, passed as a war measure a law prohibiting the 
use of grains in the manufacture of distilled liquors and giving 
the President power to prohibit the use of fruits and grains 
in the manufacture of wines and beers. 

Now the United States Senate has proposed to the American 
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people an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting: the 
manufacture, ‘sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all its Terri- 
tories. 

Vital as is our interest in the war against the enemy that 
under guise of joy “steals away men’s brains and transforms 
them into beasts,” we do not think that this is an appropriate 
time for the Nation to consider amendments to the United 
States Constitution. Such amendments ought not to be essayed 
at a time when the best thought and energy of the Nation are 
occupied with the problem of its own self-preservation, unless 
they are directly essential to that self-preservation. 

But more serious is the objection that this proposal is not 
radical enough. It does not go to the root of the matter. It is 
not enough for the sixty per cent of our population who live in 
prohibition States to enact a policy of prohibition for the forty 
per cent who live in non-prohibition States. It is not enough 
for the twenty-four prohibition States, mainly inhabited by a 
rural population, to enact prohibition for the manufacturing 
States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois—States with great cities and 
great foreign populations. If we read aright the maps which 
the Anti-Saloon League publishes in its year book, the States 
which have been added to the prohibition column in the last 
nine years have passed through a period of local option on their 
way to prohibition. History, we think, has demonstrated that 
the shortest and surest road to adequate and efficient National 
prohibition in democratic America is the road through local 
option. 

"Them are hundreds of thousands of Americans, intelligent, 
virtuous, and temperate, some of whom believe that the liquor 
question should be left to the States; some of whom believe 
that it should be dealt with by legislative, not by Constitutional, 
action ; some of whom believe that the use of distilled liquors 
should be prohibited, but that the use of fermented liquors 
containing only a moderate percentage of alcohol should be 
permitted ; some of whom—and we are among them—believe 
that legislation should make provision to protect the ignorant 
and the innocent against patent medicines, largely alcoholic, the 
use of which by unconscious victims has no inconsiderable effect 
in promoting the alcoholic habit. We refuse to look askance 
upon these our fellow-citizens as either ignorant or vicious. We 
wish to invite them to co-operate with us in a study of these 
four questions. Individuals have studied them, and the results 
of their study have been given to the public. But the Nation 
has not studied them. We wish before the Nation is asked to 
pronounce on these questions that the Nation should officially 
inform itself upon them. For this reason we have advocated 
and we here advocate the appointment of a small commission of 
men of National reputation, possessing a scientific training and 
representing different sections of the country, but not repre- 
senting either the liquor traffic or the prohibition reformers. 
We wish this commission, not to decide these questions for the 
people, but to submit their conclusions and the reasons for them 
to the people, and we would postpone all Constitutional action 
on this subject until the people can have the report of such a 
commission for their information and guidance. 

But in the meantime those who advocate Constitutional pro- 
hibition and those who doubt its expediency and efficacy ought 
to unite whole-heartedly in the campaign of education against 
indiscriminate, unregulated, or uncontrolled use of alcohol. 
They may, and should, unite in vigorously fighting for the adop- 
tion and extension of the local option principle wherever the 
sale of liquor is not now prohibited. 

Whatever we may do as a Nation, at least the local commu- 
nity should have the right to prohibit the saloon. When local 
option has had a fair and continuous trial and there has been 
no radical change in the population, the community has not 
a back to license. The jails have been empty, the schools 

ave been full, the savings banks deposits have increased, the 
— library has been patronized, the water department, the 

re department, the police department, and other forms of 
public service have been improved, the streets have been cleaner, 
the homes more prosperous, the mothers and children happier. 
and pauperism has almost disappeared. Seeing is believing. 
We want that the people of the non-prohibitior States should 
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learn the value of getting rid of an enemy which, as Cassio 
cried, steals away their brains and transforms them into beasts. 

This enemy, equipped, politically powerful, well organized, 
unscrupulous, carrying on its business in every part of the 
country, is doing ill to thousands of our fellow-citizens. Farms 
and factories produce wealth, saloons poverty ; schools produce 
intelligence, saloons ignorance ; doctors produce health, saloons 
disease ; courts produce justice, saloons crimes; churches pro- 
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‘duce virtues, saloons vice. American farmers, factory workers, 
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teachers, physicians, judges, and clergymen, however much they 
may differ as to Constitutional procedure in National matters, 
are all agreed upon the fundamental American principle of 
local home rule. They should unite in making the local option 
fight against alcohol so successful and so extensive that the anti- 
alcohol movement will eventually become in a rea] sense a 
National movement. 


THE BARNARD STATUE OF LINCOLN 


the hearts of the American people was never perhaps 

more clearly indicated than by the popular discussion now 
raging in the newspapers all over the country about the statue 
by the American sculptor George Grey Barnard, a photograph 
of which will be found on another page of this issue. The orig- 
inal of this statue of Lincoln was ordered by ex-President Taft's 
brother, Mr. Charles P. Taft, and presented by him to the 
city of Cincinnati. Replicas have been offered to the city of 
London by an American committee in commemoration of the 
hundred years of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, and by another American committee to the city of 
Paris. Both the English committee and the French Govern- 
ment have accepted these offers. The discussion, therefore, is 
not as to whether this statue shall stand in London and Paris, 
but whether the American people are glad to have it stand in 
those two capitals as an embodiment of the American ideal of 
Lincoln. 

The controversy was begun by a public criticism made by 
Mr. F. W. Ruckstuhl, an American sculptor of Alsatian birth. 
Mr. Ruckstuhl, who is the editor of a newly established monthly, 
the “ Art World,” has published a letter written to him by 
Robert Lincoln, son of the great emancipator. In this letter 
Mr. Lincoln, who is Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Pullman Parlor Car-Company, says of the statue : 


The result is a monstrous figure which is grotesque as a like- 
ness of President Lincoln and defamatory as an effigy. 


Tie deep hold that the personality of Lincoln has upon 


This view is sustained by such papers as the New York 
“ Times,” which has remarked editorially : 


The humble origin of the man, the uncouthness his enemies 
found in his personality, need not be suggested in a statue 
intended to personify for all time the triumph of the democratic 
principle. Mr. George Grey Barnard has been at pains to denote 
the ungainliness of his Lincoln, to present him in an ugly pose, to 
exaggerate, probably for some incomprehensible artistic effect, 
certain — defects. This is, therefore, not an appropriate 
statue of Lincoln to put in that place to represent to generations 
to come of Englishmen the true spirit of America. 


On the other hand, the editor of the “ Touchstone” has 
collected and printed in the October issue of that beautiful and 
admirable art periodical expressions of artists and others com- 
mending the esthetic and spiritual beauty of the statue. Says 
Frederick MacMonnies, the distinguished sculptor : 


To me this statue is full of fine feeling of nobility. He [the 
sculptor | makes me understand his vision of Lincoln’s greatness. 
I feel that through this monument Lincoln has been immortal- 
ized for America and for all time. . . . In the face I see humor 
and sadness and a kindness and the aftermath of many heroic 
struggles. . . . ‘To me the clothes seem perfectly reasonable gar- 
ments, worn as Lincoln would have worn them with little 
thought ; as a matter of fact, they are absolutely in accordance 
with the mode of the times. .. . I always think of Lincoln as a 
stupendous laborer, a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief, 
a man thinking into the terrific problems of his day and haclein 
to solve them. And as Saal thinks of Lincoln as a rugged, 
worn, sad, kindly, spiritual human being, why quarrel with it ? 
That is his vision. He has helped to let the public into the secret 
of Lincoln’s greatness. 


The editor of the “ Touchstone” says : 


I am at liberty to quote Mr. Sargent [John S. Sargent, one of 
the greatest gg sey that America has ever produced 
as saying to Mr. Barnard, “ I have no words with which to te 


you how much [ like your work.” 





Mr. George De Forest Brush, a pre-eminent painter of the 
American mother and child, says : 
I think the attack on Barnard’s Lincoln just madness. 


And Abbott H. Thayer, who has done some of the most 
beautiful figure work produced by an American painter, recently 
wrote to Mr. Barnard, says Mrs. Roberts, the editor of the 
“ Touchstone,” in these words : 

As I look at Barnard’s Lincoln, Luther’s words, “ Hier steh’ 
ich und kann nicht anders,” insist on seeming to come from this 
inexpressibly great and tender being who stands there in bronze 
before us. 

Theodore Roosevelt is not an artist, but he has long been a 
student of the life and personality of Lincoln, to whom he has 
often referred as his ideal of an American and a statesman. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s comment upon the statue is as follows : 

At last we have the Lincoln of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
How long we have been waiting for this Lincoln ! fearéd with 
the as of years it would never come ; but here it is, the liv- 
ing Lincoln, the Great Democrat. This statue is unique ; I know 
of no other so full of life. The greatest statue of our age has 
revealed the greatest soul of our age. One is worthy of the 
other. I congratulate Barnard with all my heart. He has given 
us Lincoln, THE LINCOLN we all know and love. 

So much for the testimony pro and con. It is not, however, 
a question which can be settled judicially by a balancing of 
opinion and evidence, for the statue is one that appeals to the 
spirit rather than to the eyes of men. The more we have 
looked at the various photographs of the Barnard Lincoln, the 
more we have felt its intangible, mysterious, inexplicable power 
and beauty. Those that have eyes to see, let them see. 

The New York “ Times” intimates that it is a pity to place 
this statue of Lincoln by the side of the Cromwell statue at the 
Parliament Buildings in London, for it thinks that in this_ 
statue Cromwell “was depicted by an enlightened sculptor in 
his true historical aspect” and “is the true Cromwell of clari- 
fied history.” But the very virtue of the Barnard statue is 
that it is not done in the aspect of clarified history. It is a 
living, not a historical, Lincoln. It is the Lincoln of Sangamon 
County, the cireuit-riding lawyer, the Commander-in-Chief who 
wrote the wonderfully tender letter to Mrs. Bixby—a letter 
which displays an understanding of the profound depths of 
motherhood unsurpassed in English literature. 

Lincoln had a gentler and tenderer nature than Cromwell, 
but, although he had benignity, he cannot be said to have had 
charm. Quite the contrary, indeed, for his personal traits and 
manners often genuinely shocked some of the fastidious although 

atriotic men and women of his time, like the Adamses, the 
Lona and the Danas. Yet he finally won the admiration and 
even the affection of some of these exacting critics, for he prac- 
ticed what he preached—malice towards none, charity for all, 
unaffected yet yearning sympathy for the plain and simple 
people about him, coupled with an inflexible and rail-splitting 
determination to preserve, even if it cost him his life, the rights 
of man and the integrity and freedom of his country. How the 
beauty of his spirit, enhanced by the very homeliness of his 
body, appeals to the most aristocratic taste is exemplified in one 
of the newest and most remarkable of the biographies of Lin- 
coln—that by an Englishman, Lord Charnwood. 

We are sorry that Lincoln’s son does not see this beauty and 
that the statue offends him. We are glad that some of the best 
judges of zsthetic and spiritual beauty among American artists 
do see it. We believe that in days to come Americans will be as 
proud of this statue as the Venetians are of that wholly different 
type of the sculptor’s art, the noble equestrian figure of Colleoni. 














the task of organizing this country. On April 6, 1917, 

when we declared war, we were a hundred million indi- 
viduals scattered across a continent, from the Oregon lumberjack 
to the Wall Street banker unused to co-operation or to much 
restraint, ill informed, and surprisingly little interested. How 
to reach these hundred million individuals, to bring home to 
each the feeling that this war is his war, and to show each one 
how he can help—this is the task that confronted us. 

Washington could not perform this task alone. Local initia- 
tive was needed to organize local energy. The Council of Na- 
tional Defense, therefore, asked each State Governor to appoint 
a State Council of Defense as the official war body of the State, 
and thus to put the war work outside the scope of the regular 
State executive departments into the hands of the ablest and 
most vigorous citizens of the community. In a few States Coun- 
cils of Defense were already in existence. In all the others 
similar councils were promptly organized, though not always 
under that title. Each State council then began to organize 
local councils, until now in all but four States there are local 
bodies at work or provided for in counties—here and there even 
in townships. 

The authority of the State councils ranges from mere advice 
to a general power to do anything not specifically forbidden. 
Their influence, however, has little relation to their technical 
power; they are made up of public-spirited citizens of high 
standing and ability, selected without regard to politics, and 
having the knack of getting things done that ought to be done. 
Much important work has been done by these councils on their 
own initiative; much has been done at the suggestion of the 
Council of National Defense; more work of both sorts is being 
done daily, as the organization enlarges and extends to every 
corner of the United States. In no other way could the Govern- 
ment arouse and instruct its hundred million scattered citizens ; 
in no other way could it set them to work, each to the task he 
ean best accomplish, without turning the whole Nation topsy- 
turvy by some arbitrary order that would defeat its own end. 

The mest important work of the State councils has been on 
the food supply. Almost every State has applied itself to the 
task of increasing our crops of grain, vegetables, and fruit, and 
checking the waste of food. Many have issued bulletins, dis- 
tributed posters, and sent out speakers. In the South special 


| \EW of us have the imagination to picture the hugeness of 


efforts were made to enlist the Negroes in food production and - 


to persuade all farmers to plant foodstuffs as well as cotton. 
Canning and preserving clubs have been built up in States 
where there is an excess of fruit or vegetables. The attempt to 
interest boys and girls in cultivating gardens was widespread 
and successful. Half a dozen States have distributed seed to 
their farmers—incidentally helping greatly to stabilize the seed 
market. Under the direction of the Department of Labor, 
working reserves of boys have been established in many States 
with the object of getting the boys into the fields at planting 
and harvest time under school supervision and with school 
credit. 

Laboring men also have been the ‘subject of much endeavor. 
Not only have the States undertaken to supply farm labor in 
various parts of the country, but some have organized employ- 
ment bureaus and others have provided boards for the settle- 
ment of strikes. Home guards have been widely organized on 
a basis between the regular militia and the police. Relief for 
soldiers’ families has been provided. Active assistance was 
everywhere given to the Liberty Loan. Co-operating with patri- 
otic societies, many States have assigned special work to each 
different organization so as to prevent duplication of effort. 
Almost all the energetic States have established publicity bu- 
reaus and have assisted the work of the “ Four-Minute Men,” 
who speak at the movies to rally people to the support of the 
Government. Several States publish regular reports, the most 
ambitious of which is the Wisconsin “ Forward,” a weekly bul- 
letin with a circulation of twelve thousand. 
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THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


WHAT THE STATES 
FROM A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


ARE DOING 





Eighty-seven varieties of work have already been reported by 
these councils, and new ones are being put into effect every day. 
Missouri has adopted a system of warning signals to unpatriotic 
citizens. A person engaged in disloyal activities receives a white 
card recommending caution and a complete change of attitude. 
If the objectionable person does not mend his ways, he soon 
receives a blue card of warning ; and finally a red card inviting 
him to report to his postmaster any defense against the charge 
of disloyalty or any change of heart. The next step would be 
a report to the Department of Justice; but thus far it has not 
been necessary to go beyond the blue card. The California 
Council busied itself collecting sufficient cyanide to avert a 
threatened breakdown of mining and fruit-growing. In Indiana 
the college presidents and other educational leaders, under the 
direction of 1 the Council, have arranged an intensive course in 
telegraphy, so that Indiana will soon be ready to furnish the 
country with nine hundred expert telegraphers. As early as 
May 12 the Illinois Council tackled the coal question. By 
June 23 it had outlined a plan for increasing production and 
improving transportation, and secured its adoption by both 
operators and railways. It made an investigation of cost of pro- 
duction, and, finding the operators unwilling to fix fair prices, 
it was preparing for drastic action among the coal-producing 
States when Congress solved the problem by establishing the 
Fuel Administration. Without the invaluable assistance of the 
Illinois Council, the National Government could never have 
acted so promptly or so effectively. 

One of the most efficiently organized States is Connecticut, 
and perhaps the best way to see what can be done and what 
ought to be done by each of the forty-eight States is to take a 
glance at Connecticut’s many activities. 

Every phase of food supply and conservation has received 
attention there. The Council has helped farmers to get money, 
seed, pigs, and sheep; it has so stimulated production that 
acreage of food products increased over twenty-five per cent. It 
organized the bakers of the State and persuaded every single 
one to refuse to accept the return of stale bread, as recom- 
mended by the commercial Economy Board of the Council of 
National Defense. It is urging hotels, restaurants, and house- 
keepers to prevent waste, and interesting women in canning 
fruits and vegetables. It is studying storage and marketing. 
Now that registration is over and the State quota of recruits is 
filled, the military committees of Connecticut are giving their 
attention to safeguarding the training camps, providing enter- 
tainment for the soldiers, and facilitating correspondence with 
them. The women are actively engaged in all branches of this 
work, and their value is recognized in the official appointment 
of five policewomen for service near the camps. Provision has 
been made for dependent relatives of soldiers. A Home Guard 
has also been organized to perform constabulary work, espe- 
cially in co-operation with the railways and munition factories. 
A thorough survey of industrial resources has greatly aided the 
supplying of labor both to farm and to factory. Other surveys 
of food supply, medical resources, and general man power have 

tly assisted intelligent work in all directions. Connecticut's 
Counc has an extremely active publicity department, which, 
in addition to supplying information for the press, organizing 
* Four-Minute Men” and public speakers, providing bulletin 
boards, and distributing circulars, postcards, and pamphlets, 
has issued several valuable booklets of its own, and publishes a 
weekly “ Official Bulletin.” The general health of the commu- 
nity is a subject that is engrossing doctors and women. The 
Council gave effective aid on the first Liberty Loan, and has 
promised to co-operate on the second. Among other subjects to 
which it has given its attention are aliens, education, social 
service, State fairs, Fourth of July celebrations, coal, transpor- 
tation, and retail deliveries. 

The agency that has the busy job of acting as a clearing- 
honse for all these local activities is the Section on Co-opera- 
tion with States, a branch of the Council of National Defense, 
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under the management of George F. Porter, of Chicago. The 
. duty of this Section is to keep track of what each State is doing 
and what the Government at Washington wishes done; to 
help the State councils organize, and to stimulate them to an 
ever-wider range of work; to tell each what the others are 
doing, what can best be copied, what (like food conservation) 
should be pushed at once, what (like census-taking) should be 
deferred until instructions are issued from Washington. It 
studies how the Government’s plans can be worked out through 
the machinery of the State councils. By bringing the Federal 
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authorities into touch with the State councils it also prevents 
their building up new machinery to accomplish what the exist- 
ing organizations can perfectly well do, and by preventing such 
duplication of effort saves both time and energy. Through the 
Section on Co-operation with States the State councils reach 
the National Government, exchanging news and views, and the 
National Government reaches down through the State councils 
to the individual, enlisting the services of every patriotic citizen 
in some work for the good of his country. 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1917. 


A WAR-TIME PROGRAMME FOR THE CHURCHES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY CHARLES STELZLE 


every religious conference and assembly. Most of them 

are related to ecclesiastical organizations whose chief 
business, apparently, is to see to it that the principles and plat- 
forms and programmes with which they are familiar shall 
remain as they are. 

This type of “leader” was absent from the Pittsburgh Effi- 
ciency Congress, held under the auspices of the Commission 
on Inter-Church Federations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, which was attended by five 
hundred men and about twenty-five women, during the first 
four days of October, to face squarely the religious, social, and 
economic questions which have grown out of the war. The dele- 
gates were among the most representative men and women in 
the Church. 

There was no dodging of issues, although the delegates did 
not presume to settle for all time the many difficult questions 
by which the Church is to-day confronted. Of the over one 
hundred cities represented, about thirty contain cantonments or 
military camps of some kind. And the men who came from 
these cities were sent by the local “ war councils” to bring back 
a programme which they might carry out. Under these circum- 
stances the war and its problems dominated the discussions. 

Every address given had a militant tone. Here, for example, is 
a paragraph from the address by Bishop Francis J. McConnell : 

“With the sight of millions of men marching to death for 
convictions dear to them, it will be no longer permissible for us 
to insist upon artificial or trifling tests as signs of the Christian 
spirit. We are declaring that this war is being waged in behalf 
of fundamental human interests. The Church must ask herself 
if she stands as she should for these fundamental interests. She 
must be willing to make any modifications in her doctrines or 
practice which seem to stand in the way of fundamental human 
rights.” 

"hal this was the keynote of the Pittsburgh Congress. But 
there were no cheap flings at religious organizations because of 
their apparent failure toe meet the tests of to-day. Instead there 
was a deep conviction expressed by these men that this is the 
Church’s hour to demonstrate that the teachings of Jesus are 
sufficient for every time, and they were determined that the 
Church should measure up to what Jesus would have it to be. 

Robert E. Speer, who made the closing address, said in the 
course of his remarks: “The Church must be looked to to-day 
to save, to enlarge, and to release the moral values and re- 
sources of the Nation, to keep our moral sense and perspective 
clear, to preserve the purity and aim of the Nation, to defend 
it from sordidness, from a spirit of vengeance or recompense. . . . 
When the day of tension comes and the enthusiasms of the 
hour have died down and the black shadows fall across the land, 
then the Nation will realize its need of the work which only 
the Church can do in producing the calm loyalty that abides 
and the steadfastness that wears down and outlasts death.” 

One of the most remarkable addresses was that given by Dr. 
James E. Freeman, rector of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Minneapolis. Here is a sentence or two: “The 
world to-day is literally staggering and bewildered in its vain 
search for leadership and a sustaining religious conviction. And, 
confronted with this condition, we dare not be mere purveyors 
of denominational wares and nostrums.” 


’ WHERE are professional convention-goers whom one sees at 





Not much time was spent in discussing the necessity for feder- 
ation. This was taken for granted by these leaders, who came 
together, not to discuss academically the question of Church 
unity, but to find out what the Church could do in their own 
town and what was the best way of doing it. A mere sectarian 
would have been sadly out of place in the Congress. Indeed, 
denominational lines were absolutely lost in the discussion. One 
could searcely tell which particular communion the speaker 
represented. Grimness and determination throughout the entire 
gathering showed it to be intolerant of ecclesiastical pettiness 
and self-seeking. 

While every important National organization engaged in 
religious work was represented, partisanship was completely 
submerged in the desire to prepare a programme which the 
churches in local communities could make effective—and this, 
by the way, was the entire purport of the Congress. 

The fact that forty thousand soldiers are suddenly dumped 
into the midst of a community raises problems requiring imme- 
diate attention. And there is no doubt that the doing of the 
work in each community will unite the churches as no mere 
discussion ever has done or can do. While eight commissions, 
consisting of some of the outstanding men in religious work, 
had been occupied for a period of six months preparing pro- 
grammes dealing with the principles and ede of organiza- 
tion, evangelism, religious education, social service, church 
comity, international justice and good will, and religious pub- 
licity, the outstanding report was that of the Committee on 
War-Time Local ps He, al Work, of which Mr. E. L. 
Shuey, of Dayton, Ohio, was chairman. 

In concrete fashion, a statement of the needs and duties apply- 
ing to all the churches was presented, followed by the details 
and suggested plans of work and action which must be under- 
taken by the churches. With this document before it any com- 
munity, or any group of churches, or any individual church, will 
find a working programme which will appeal not only to those 
inside the church, but to all outsiders who are interested in the 
larger forms of social and religious work. Best of all, this pro- 
gramme is based upon actual experiences gathered from the 
men who have been actively engaged in this ind of work since 
the beginning of the war. 

The chairman of each of the various commissions that reported 
to the Congress was instructed to bring in plans and recommen- 
dations which could be carried back by the delegates and put 
into practical operation. These instructions were rigidly adhered 
to—for the reports were submitted to the keenest criticism 
before being presented to the Congress—the result of which is 
the setting up of a programme which will stand the test of the 
needs of every community. 

During the four days’ discussion a Committee on Observation 
and Recommendation listened and took notes, and on the last 
afternoon of the Congress submitted its report. The chairman 
of this Committee was Dr. William C. Bitting, pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of St. Louis. In the briefest form pos- 
sible the Committee summed up the proceedings and the discus- 
sions, which, added to the reports of the sub-commissions, will 
make a valuable document for the churches and other religious 
and social agencies which desire to perform a real service in 
behalf of the soldiers and sailors of our country who are wait- 
ing to go overseas. 









“LAFAYETTE, HERE WE ARE?” 
A TEST OF AMERICAN SENTIMENT 


ABOUT THE WAR 


BY MAURICE LEON! 


of Lafayette and the Marne, detailed accounts of which 

have appeared heretofore in The Outlook, served, among 
other things, to test American sentiment about the war. The 
value of that test will be understood when it is borne in mind 
that within the space of two or three days the press throughout 
the country commented editorially on the theme suggested by 
the doyble anniversary. On the eve of Lafayette Day the New 
York “ Tribune” had published an account by an American 
woman living in Paris of General Pershing’s visit to Lafayette’s 
tomb in the Pictus Cemetery in Paris. The three words spoken 
by General Pershing on that occasion, “ Lafayette, nous voila” 
(Lafayette, here we are), quoted by her, spread like wildfire 
through this country. Out of hundreds of articles published on 
or about Lafayette Day which have been collected by the La- 
fayette Day National Committee to be forwarded to France, 
there are well over a hundred editorials, many of which quote 
General Pershing’s words as America’s message on Lafayette 
Day. No one can read these editorials without realizing the 
existence of an overwhelming American sentiment in favor of a 
peace founded upon victory in the field. 

Judging by its extensive reproduction through the country, 
one of the most noteworthy editorials published on Lafayette 
Day is the following brief leader of the New York “Sun :” 

TO FRANCE 

To-day is the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
birth of Lafayette, friend of the American colonies. It is the 
third anniversary of the beginning of the battle of the Marne, 
the pivotal conflict of a war still in progresses 

Lafayette, aged nineteen, landed at Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, in the spring of 1777, was commissioned a major-general 
on July 31, and was wounded in rallying American troops at the 
Brandywine, September 11. He brought with him to these shores 
companions, money, and powerful influence. 

American wealth and resources were place@ at the service of 
France in the spring of 1917, and American troops landed in 
France early in the summer of 1917. 

France, who sent us a man in our hour of need, we shall send 
you a million men, if wanted, in your hour of greatest need. For 
the millions of dollars you sent us we shall send you thousands 
of millions. 

For the victory you won for us at the Marne we shall give you 
a greater victory nearer the Rhine. 


General Pershing’s words furnished the title and keynote of 
the New York “ Tribune’s ” editorial : 
Lafayette, nous voili.! There could be no more fitting phrase 
to express the sentiment of the people of the United rates, 
whose sons are now in France on Lafayette’s birthday. 


The same note is struck in the New York “ Globe ” under 
the heading: “ Lafayette, Joffre, Pershing :” 

The real commemoration that gives grip to our grasp of the 
hands of the Frenchmen we rejoice with, that gives meaning to 
our words, that steadies our eyes as we look into theirs, is the 
assembling of our armies and our fleets, our camps, on the battle- 
fields of France. 

Even the financial press of the metropolis responded to the 
call of Lafayette Day, as witness the following from “ Finan- 
cial America ;” 

Out of the heart’ of that son of France America gathered’ 
hope, high resolve, victory. 

Out of the gratitude that is strong, that never will wither or 
die in the heart of America, the people of the greatest of repub- 
lics will pour men, money, munitions to free so to repay 
France, to make France know the debt America never can repay 
in full. 

The New York “ Times ” paid a deserved tribute to the men 
who fought as American volunteers in the Allied armies : 

All through the war Clancy, of Boston and Texas, carried an 


’ JHE celebration on September 6 of the double anniversary 





1 Mr, Léon, as many of our readers know, may be called the originator of the 
idea and plan of Lafayette Day. He is a well-known and highly respected lawyer 
of New York City.—Tue Eprrors. 
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American flag in his kit, and when he heard the news that his 
country had at last come up to join him he brought it out and 
carried it “ over the top” at Vimy Ridge and fell wounded with 
it in his hand. The west front is dotted with Clancys. They are 
the men who returned Lafayette’s visit. 


Across the East River the response was full of martial 
fervor. Says the Brooklyn “ Citizen :” 

Yes, the war will go on until Germany is brought to her 
knees and made to give up her conquests. She lost the war 
when her armies failed at the Marne, and all her subsequent 
victories in the Balkans and in Russia have brought her no 
nearer to a decision. The decision inevitably will have to come 
on the western front, where the might and power of France and 
Great Britain and our own country confront her. 


The sentiment of the up-State papers is not less emphatic. 
Perhaps the briefest. certainly not the least significant, is that 
of the Elmira, New York, “ Advertiser :” 

Lafayette, here we are! Why say more? In that one brief 
sentence General Pershing symbolized the attitude of all 

America. 


The interest aroused by Lafayette Day in Pennsylvania 
found its expression in the exercises at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, which were participated in by the French Am- 
bassador. The press of the entire State gives us the thoughts 
of the people of Pennsylvania on September 6. From these ex- 
pressions of the public thought of the State we select, as typical, 
four. 

The Philadelphia “ Public Ledger :” 

But now the opportunity is ours, and in a measure the ery that 
rang out from American throats recently at the tomb of Lafay- 
ette in France, “ Lafayette, nous voila !” is the beginning of the 
repayment. 


The Philadelphia “ Record :” 

We are hurrying our troops to France to aid in the work of 
civilization and human freedom by rescuing it from the invading 
and destroying Germans. Here yesterday Ambassador Jusse- 
rand, who has endeared himself to the American people, received 
an ovation on his arrival to aid in the suitable commemoration 
of the service of Lafayette, not alone to America, but to man- 
kind. We salute our ancient friend and benefactor, the French 
nation. 

The Washington “ Reporter :” 

A great chapter is being written in 1917, when men from the 
land of Lafayette have reminded us of their early friendship 
and hen of American soldiers are on the soil of France to 
repay the debt created sevenscore years ago. 


The Pittsburgh “ Telegraph :” 

France is now our companion in arms, as she was nearly a 
century and a half ago. Our soldiers are encamped upon ber 
soil as were French soldiers upon ours in those dark days of the 
Revolution. 


Some of the New England papers take the occasion to re- 
define with clearness the issue between freedom and despotism 
which has again joined France and America on the battle- 
field. Thus the Hartford, Connecticut, “ Post,” quoting in 
full the New York “ Sun’s” editorial “ To France,” adds: 

Let America remember that in sending men and money to 
France she strikes not only for the France which struck for us, 
but strikes for America as well, for America stands or falls as a 
free state according as the issue now being fought out in Europe 
is decided there. 


To the same effect the Ansonia, Connecticut, “ Sentinel :” 


Those who sin with open eyes must pay. That is the lesson 
of Lafayette Day, and it is a lesson that the kindly people of 
the United States must learn by heart in the dark days that are 
coming. Half-way measures with the deadly disease of fright- 
fulness are worse than useless. The germ of paganism, brutality, 
and deceit must be eradicated utterly before the world can be 
well again. 


By no journal is this issue stated with greater clearness, by 
























































Sacrifice and suffering gave birth to our great Nation, and 
bloodshed was a necessary adjunct to its final accomplishment. 
In the present crisis the same elements are necessary in order to 
obtain the desired results. The slacker, by whatever name he 
desires to be called, has not done his duty, and it would appear 
that the United States is burdened with more than its share of 
this class of scorpions. They stand in the same position in our 
struggle as did the Tories that harassed Washington’s army. 
Whether they are active pro-German sympathizers, pacifists, or 
militant suffragists, their temporary influence has the same 
effect. In the light of the golden sunlight democracy must win 
and Americans must learn, to its fullest extent, the lesson of sac- 
rifice and suffering that characterized the United States’ stand 
before the nations as “ Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


Let those who claim that the war is “not popular” in the 


Middle West take note of the following expressions. 
St. Louis, Missouri, ‘* Democrat :” 

The American soldiers in France preparing to aid the French 
in the world’s greatest war in defense of liberty will bring to the 
celebration of Lafayette’s birthday a passionate devotion to his 
memory which will make the French proud to own him as a son. 


The St. Louis, Missouri, “Star” sees our present as. well as 


our historic debt to France : 


Without Lafayette the history of this country would have 
been changed—less glorious than it is we may be sure. Without 
the battle of the Marne and its results we might be fighting Ger- 
many on our own soil now instead of on foreign soil ; or, indeed, 
the fight might well have been over and we a subjugated people, 
for we were in poor fettle to make such a fight as we would have 
been called upon to make. 


The Toledo, Ohio, “ Bee” shows what we ought to do and 


can do to help pay the double debt : 

It is fitting also that all Americans make resolve that in so far 
as in them lies they will help this country ‘in. its. task of smash- 
ing Germany, which wantonly invaded and ruthlessly ravaged 
the homeland of the great Lafayette. 


So also does the Cleveland, Ohio, “ Press :” 


In this year of 1917 we are preparing in some modicum to pay 
the immeasurable debt we owe to France and to Frenchmen. 
Even as they helped us fight for liberty then, we are preparing 
to stand by their side in the fight for liberty now. 


The Fort Wayne, Indiana, “ Gazette :” 


It is very appropriate that the leading metropolis of this coun- 
try should have taken notice of the birth anniversary of Lafayette 
with proper ceremonies Thursday, for the succor that he brought 
us in the darkest days of our struggle for National existence will 
soon be adequately repaid when a million Americans under the 
Stars and Stripes line up beside the compatriots of Lafayette in 
France. 


The Council Bluffs, Iowa, “ Nonpareil ” speaks volumes in a 
dozen words : 


There’ll never be a La Follette day to compare with Lafayette 
Day. 


The Omaha, Nebraska, ‘‘ World-Herald” foresees an inter- 


national Liberty Day in the future : 


And it will be strange if one of the heritages of the present 
world struggle is not a day which all the nations engaged in 
combating the powers of darkness will celebrate in common—a 
day larger, it may be, than any national holiday, signifying a 
patriotism that has become extra-national, the testimony to a 
common triumph and a common ideal. 


The Waterloo, Iowa, “ Courier ” seems to be in no doubt as 
to what the war is about: 


Now our soldiers are on the soil of France, as Lafayette and 
his men came to America, and we are going to help free France 
from the grip of the invader, and from the menace of autocracy 
and militarism, though in doing so it must not be forgotten that 
we are fighting our own battle and that of all other free peoples. 
So the spirit of Lafayette is alive to-day, and it is inspiring the 
soldiers of France and the soldiers of America in their battle 
side by side against the “ natural foe to liberty.” 


The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, “ Journal” is not less clear on 


the subject : 
America did not know when the battle of the Marne was 
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none are the slackers repudiated with more passionate indig- 
nation, than by the Baltimore, Maryland, “ Star ;” under the title 
“ Lafayette and the Present War” it uses these plain words: 
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fought that its own liberty was at stake, but it knows now. It 
knows also, and should never be allowed to forget, the heroic 
service of the Marquis de Lafayette at Brandywine, Monmouth, 
and Yorktown. 


The Minneapolis, Minnesota, “ Tribune ” perceived without 
difficulty the solidarity of free nations in the present struggle : 

This is a good year and time to express with special emphasis 
American appreciation of and gratitude for the distinguished 
service by Lafayette and by France in making victory possible 
for the colonists. It will bea good day also to proclaim that old 
scores with Great Britain are closed and that a new book of 
democratic comradeship has been opened in which all liberty- 
loving pa may enter their pledge to help make the world a 
place of enduring peace. 














































































The voice of the Northwest was heard on Lafayette Day, 
whose message the Seattle, Washington, “ Times” translates 
thus : 


In part, Americans can repay that debt by honoring the name 
and memory of Lafayette next Thursday. In greater measure 
they can repay by sustaining the Government in all its efforts to 
beat down the foe who menaces democracy in France. 


The Salt Lake, Utah, “ Tribune :” 

At no time since the Revolution have France and the United 
States been in closer contact or in greater harmony, and in 1776, 
as in 1917, they were working ce the freedom of mankind, 
although at that time no one could have predicted the immense 
influence the erection. of a new republic on this side of the 
Atlantic would have on the political complexion of the world. 


The Pacific Coast made itself heard. Its sentiment is unmis- 
takably and well expressed by the Los Angeles, California, 
“* Express :” 

For nearly a century and a half our speech in America has 
evidenced our gratitude. Now let our acts in France attest the 
sincerity of our words. 


Southern appreciation of the meaning of Lafayette Day is 
emphatic. 

The Atlanta, Georgia, “ Constitution” (by James A. Hollo- 
mon) : 

From the White House, Tuesday, President Wilson referred 
to the new selectman as the “ soldier of freedom.” It is a coinci- 
dence that this new soldier of freedom should be born into mili- 
tary life on the anniversary of the birth of one whose spirit of 
democracy is so firmly fixed in every American institution, and 
that side by side with the soldiers of Lafayette’s native and 
beloved France they shall fight for the perpetuation of the same 
institutions that Lafayette, the man, he a establish in sensa- 
tional victories that marked his path from Yarmouth to York- 
town. 


The Columbia, South Carolina, “ Record :” 


This year, therefore, in the name and for the sake of the sol- 
diers that we are sending across the sea, let us commemorate the 
name and the fame of Lafayette, and, above all, the generous 
and exalted principles for which he fought and of which his 
name is significant. 

Charleston, South Carolina, which held a beautiful celebra- 
tion on Lafayette Day, spoke through her press with fervent 
enthusiasm. The following is from the Charleston “ News and 
Courier :” 

For us to-day a new significance surrounds the name of La- 
fayette. He was a champion of those same principles of freedom 
for which America has now drawn the sword; and he came to 
us in the moment of our great need from France—from this 
same glorious, effulgent France by whose side we now stand in 
another fight for freedom. 

General Pershing’s words were not alone America’s message 
to France; they were also a clarion call heard throughout 
America. The response of the country to the commander of the 
American expeditionary forces in France is summarized in 
these words spoken by Mr. John Quinn, a member of the New 
York bar, American born, but of distinguished Irish ancestry, 
at the Lafayette Monument in Union Square on the morning 
of September 6: 

General Pershing a few days ago, at the tomb of Lafayette, in 
France, spoke these stirring words: “Lafayette, nous voila” 
(Lafayette, we are here). To that I add these words, “ Lafay- 
ette, we are sending more and yet more of our bravest and our 
best to France. They are coming, coming—coming a million 
strong !” 



















































































































































































































































































































































EDITOR OF 


HE United States is financing a world at war. Including 

our loans to the Allies, the Treasury will have to provide 

some eighteen or twenty billions of dollars between April, 
1917, and June, 1918. 

This is nearly one-tenth of our National wealth. It is about 
five times all the actual money in the country. 

Early last summer two billions of Liberty bonds, bearing 
interest at 314 per cent, were sold to more than four million 
persons. Over three billions were subscribed for. Before the 
sale was undertaken and while it was in progress there were 
many who said it would be a failure. 

It was alleged that the amount was too large, that the rate 
was too low, that no bankers’ commission was provided for, and 
that Wall Street hadn’t been consulted. The offering was never- 
theless a great success, and the bonds are already at a premium. 

Now the country is being asked to buy from three to five 
billion more bonds. Of course they will be taken. But this is 
only the commencement. If the war goes on, there will be bond 
issue after bond issue, for the mobilization of our financial 
resources is pre-essential to the mobilization of our man power. 
This is an economic struggle, and money has become more than 
ever the sinews of war. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the world should want to 
know something of the financial Field Marshal under whose 
leadership the wealth of the richest country in the world is 
being enlisted for the defense of democracy. Organize it as you 
will, war cannot be made an impersonal affair. Justly or unjust- 
ly, victory or defeat will become associated with some one man. 

The issue of the struggle will depend largely, if not entirely, 
upon his ability to inspire and retain confidence, for upon him 
devolves the responsibility for the decisions and policies that 
make for success or failure. In the case of a Minister of Fi- 
nance, or Secretary of the Treasury, as such a minister is called 
in our country, this factor of confidence is especially important, 
for he is directly responsible to the President only, and cannot 
he removed or forced to resign by the people or the National 
Legislature, as in England, where a majority in Parliament 
may vote a “ want of confidence ” and force a general election 
and.a change of Ministry. 

There have been many such changes in the French Ministry 
during the war, and the British Cabinet has been completely 
reconstructed more than once since August, 1914; but in the 
United States out of ten department heads there have been 
only three resignations since 1913. A Secretary of State and a 
Secretary of War gave up their portfolios for reasons of their 
own, and an Attorney-General relinquished his office because he 
had been promoted to the Supreme Court. The Secretary of 
the Treasury now is the same Secretary of the Treasury that 
Mr. Wilson appointed in 1913, and there is every prospect 
that he will continue to be the chief financial officer of the Ne 
tion until the war shall end. Upon him there rests, and will 
rest, the responsibility of raising and disbursing an inconceiv- 
ably large sum of money. Under his direction our fixed assets 
must be converted into liquid credit, and taxes that are heavier 
than any before imposed must be promptly gathered into the 
Treasury. It would seem that he must almost be endowed with 
the power that was attributed to the alchemists of old, for, with 
only three billion dollars of gold in the country and less than 
nine billion in the world, he must find a way to meet expenses 
that will probably aggregate forty billions by June 30, 1919, 
if the war shall last till then. To do this and maintain and 
protect the credit and commerce of the Nation withal will re- 
quire an extraordinary man. The people must first of all believe 
in him, and their belief must be justified. He must be both 
courageous and honest. His courage must be reinforced by 
sound judgment, and his honesty must be of the sort that 
makes him true to himself, and thereby renders it impossible 
for him to be false to any other man. Above all, he must have 
vision and a faith in the Nation’s future that will enable him 
to see and to make his countrymen see the glorious picture of 
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SECRETARY McADOO 


A CABINET OFFICER WHO DOES THINGS 
BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


* COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


America, triumphant and at peace, that we have all glimpsed, 
but sometimes lack the imagination to discern vividly on the 
darkened screen of war. 

Is William Gibbs McAdoo, the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, such a man? 

In an effort to answer this question, the following study of 
his career has been prepared. We can only infer the future 
from the past. This is true both of men and of history, but as 
a generalization it is a safer guide in the case of men than of 
history. What, then, is the story of McAdoo’s career? 

First of all, let it be said that he is not a rich man. The fact 
that he once had an office in Wall Street and raised some 
seventy million dollars to build the tunnels under the Hudson 
River that are still called the McAdoo tunnels has led many 
people to think he must have made a fortune. Such is not the 
case. When he became Secretary of the Treasury four years 
ago, he had only a bare competency, and those who know any- 
thing of official life in Washington will realize that a Cabinet 
officer’s salary barely suffices to pay his necessary expenses. 

Mr. McAdoo was born near Marietta, Georgia, in the foot- 
hills of the Appalachian Mountains, on October 31, 1863. He 
is therefore nearly fifty-four years of age. His forebears on his 
father’s side were Scotch-Irishmen who settled in North Caro- 
lina some two hundred years ago, and many of his relatives 
fought in the American Revolution and the War of 1812. His 
mother was Mary Faith Floyd, whose people had come from 
Virginia to Georgia early in the nineteenth century. 

His father, William Gibbs McAdoo, had served as a lieu- 
tenant of volunteers through the Mexican War, and was twice 
Attorney-General for the Knoxville Cireuit of Tennessee. He 
fought in the Southern army during the Civil War, and at the 
close of hostilities found himself stranded with his family at 
Milledgeville, Georgia. General Sherman in his march to the 
sea had devastated all this part of the country, and the McAdoos 
found themselves reduced from affluence to extreme poverty. 

The first fourteen years of the life of young McAdoo were 
spent amid these surroundings. The poverty of the people was 
so great that the struggle for existence was often tragic. He 
underwent all of the privations of the grinding poverty of that 
period. It was a lawless time and a trying time for the people 
of the South. The reconstruction period, with all of its horrors 
and humiliations for a proud people, endured through fourteen 
years. The men and women of the South lived in nightly terror 
of the Ku Klux, a body first organized for the protection of the 
law-abiding whites, but which afterward, falling into the hands 
of the lawless element, became an instrument for all kinds of 
atrocities and oppressions. In a speech delivered at Hoboken, be- 
fore the Board of Trade, in the winter of 1908, Mr. McAdoosaid: 

I was brought up in Georgia in the path of General Sherman’s 

famous march to the sea. As Henry Grady once remarked, 
“General Sherman was a bit careless with fire,” and for this 
reason, among other things, he never has been a popular man in 
Georgia. For myself, however, I feel that I owe General Sher- 
man a debt of gratitude. He produced conditions and an envi- 
ronment which made it necessary for the individual to develop 
every resource and every power with which nature had endowed 
him in order to exist. I believe that character is produced and 
developed to the highest degree by hardships, suffering, and 
poveriy. I have never doubted that whatever of character and 
capacity I have developed has been, in a large measure, due to 
the surroundings and conditions which General Sherman forced 
upon the people of my section during that great war. 


In the poverty of the reconstruction period there was one 
thing for which the well-born mothers and fathers of the South 
were willing to make any sacrifice. It was the education of 
their children. That he might bring up his family where there 
were good schools, Mr. McAdoo’s father accepted the chair of 
English and History in the University of Tennessee, at Knox- 
ville, and moved his family there. In due time William G.. 
dr., entered the University, but left in his junior year to become 
deputy clerk in the United States Circuit Court for that dis- 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WILLIAM G. McADOO, SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 


trict, so that he could support himself while studying law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1884, and, despite his youth, soon 
became State counsel for an important railway company, now 
part of the Southern Railway system. In that employment he 
gained his first knowledge of the railway business. fe fascinated 
him, and it was not long before he became President of the 
Knoxville Street Railway Company, which was one of the very 
first roads in the country to be electrified. 

It was a grilling experience, for the operation of electric rail- 
ways was but poorly understood, and a financial reorganization 
of the property ultimately became necessary. 

To complete it, young McAdoo came to New York in 1892, 
being then twenty-nine years old. Attracted by the opportuni- 
ties of the metropolis, he stayed there and opened an office for the 
practice of law, interesting himself especially in Southern enter- 
prises that needed capital in order to keep pace with the devel- 
opment of the “ New South,” just then coming into being. - 

In 1898 he formed a partnership with another William 
McAdoo, who had been a member of Congress, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Police Commissioner of the City of New 
York. Although the partners bore the same name, they were not 
related, and the firm was called “ MeAdoo & McAdoo.” 

It was shortly after this that the plan of building the Hudson 
tunnels began to take shape in his mind. It had been frequently 
suggested, and at least two previous efforts to realize it had 
been made. In 1878 a man named De Witt Clinton Haskins 
had actually commenced to dig a tunnel from Hoboken toward 
New York. In the face of many difficulties he had bored eight- 
een hundred feet under the river, when his money gave out. 
Another company took up the work in 1891 and extended the 
tunnel nine hundred feet farther. Then it failed. 

Meantime the idea of building steel tubes instead of tunnels 
under water had been developed by Charles M. Jacobs, and 
Mr. McAdoo was led to investigate it. He came to the conclu- 
sion that it could be successfully applied to, or rather under, the 
Hudson River, and he went at it. This was 1901. He had been 
in New York then only nine years. He could not have had 
many friends among the financially powerful, but his enthusiasm 
and force were such that he was able to raise over $70,000,000 
for a scheme that had twice failed, and by 1908 four tubes were 
in successful operation under the Hudson River. In the inter- 
val the Pennsylvania Railroad had followed his lead and built 
the station on Manhattan Island. This called for two more 
tubes. Then the Long Island Railroad built two more. Now 
the subway has six or eight tubes under the rivers that sur- 


round New York, and a pair will shortly be built from Fort - 


Hamilton to Staten Island, bringing that rather remote part of 
the greater city within a few minutes of Fifth Avenue. While 
this multiplication of facilities has diminished the profit that 
might have been realized from the tubes that McAdoo con- 


structed, it really emphasizes the public value of his work as a 
pioneer in progress. Even if he had never lived, these tubes 
would no doubt have been built in time, but it was his vision 
and enterprise that accelerated their construction and revola- 
tionized the transportation facilities of the metropolis years 
earlier than would have been the case otherwise. 

It is in this fact that the peculiar quality of the man’s genius is 
apparent. /Ze gets things done, and by his example induces 
others to hurry in action. He was studying law before he had 
finished college. He was one of the first men in the country to 
apply electricity to the problem of urban transportation. He 
came to New York and had his tunnels under the Hudson built 
while other men were talking about them; and almost within a 
week after he went to Washington he commenced to electrify 
and energize the Treasury Department. 

Those who have had to do with that Department under his 
administration and previously will realize the change. Business 
is promptly despatched, letters are answered without delay, and 
the entire force, from the colored messengers to the Secretary 
himself, seem to be animated by the spirit that he expressed 
when, as President of the +: Beal Tunnels Company, he 
addressed the employees of that company as follows: 

Safety and efficiency of the service are, of course, the first 
consideration, but among the things of the highest importance 
are civility and courtesy in your dealings with the public. It 
requires a great deal of patience to be courteous to people who 
may be rude and offensive to you, and it is human nature not to 
be, but, at the same time, you must learn to take such things in 
good temper; it is a — of your job. You must treat people 
courteously, no matter how they treat you. You must not engage 
in unnecessary conversation with passengers, and you must not 
address passengers before they enter into conversation with you. 
You are not there for the ——- of entertaining the public ; 
you are there for the purpose of seeing that the road is safely 
and properly pelo Attend sirictly to your duties, answering 
questions when they are addressed to you. No matter if ques- 
tions seem to you foolish, give civil replies. 

The amount of courtesy you ye is going to have an 


important bearing upon the espa of this road. The day of 


“the public be damned” policy is forever gone. It always was 
an objectionable and indefensible policy, and it will not be toler- 
ated on this road under any conditions. 

But it is in the economic reforms and construction that Mr. 
McAdoo has accomplished since he became Secretary of the 
Treasury that we find his chief claim to public consideration, 

The list is a long one. It includes: 

The revision of the tariff ; 

The creation of the Federal Reserve banking system ; 

The organization of the Federal Reserve banks ; 

The establishment of the Farm Loan banks ; 

The creation of the Shipping Board and the building of a 

Government-owned merchant marine ; 
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A trip to South America in the interest of Pan-Americanism 
which is already bearing fruit in the nearly completed alliance 
of Latin Aiuerica against Germany ; 

The formation of the Marine Insurance Bureau, which pro- 
vides American shippers, ship-owners, and their crews with war 
risk indemnity at rates at which it would have been otherwise 


unobtainable ; 

The plan for insuring the lives of American soldiers which 
promises to end the pension abuse and provide liberally for the 
wives and children of men who are killed or injured in the war ; 

The sale of the first Liberty Loan and the organization for 
the second bond-selling campaign, now in progress. 


In addition to all this he has organized and conducted numerous 
conferences to protect American interests that were jeopardized 
by the war. The cotton-growers have him to thank for the bank 
eredit that enabled them to hold their crop over the depression 
caused by the outbreak of the war in 1914, and he hastened 
also to the relief of the Western farmers when the dislocation 
of the foreign exchange market made it almost impossible for 
them to move their grain. He was among the first to see the 
need of American ships that*would follow the prolongation of 
the war, and was the father of a bill which, if it had been passed, 
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THE AIR SCOUT: THE ADVENTURES OF ARNOLD ADAIR 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


This is the first of four stories, each complete in itself, relating to the use of airships on the war front. The titles of the other stories 






would have given us a merchant fleet far sooner than we are 
now likely to get it. 

His vision seems to have broadened with the opportunities of 
the country, and his activities have been solicitously inclusive 
of every phase of our economic life. 

He it was who first coined the phrase, “The public be 
pleased,” as a motto for those whose duty it was to serve the 
public, and at the age of fifty-four he has behind him a longer 
record of things accomplished in the public interest than almost 
any other man of his time. 

That he has made this record and is still comparatively poor 
is proof of his idealism and courage. He seems to be one 

“ Who works for the joy of working, 
And struggles for love oi the fight.” 

This is the man to whose custody the financial interests of the 
United States have been intrusted during the period of the war. 
It is for the people of this country to decide whether his courage, 
resourcefulness, and self-devotion are equal to the responsibility 
with which he has been charged. If their belief in him has any 
relation to what he has already accomplished, then he is entitled 
to their fullest support. 


are: “The Bridge on the Oise,” “ My First Submarine,” “ A Bit of Night Work.” The author has a thorough technical knowledge of 


airships and air-guns, has flown in 
war, and has many friends among the air pilots—THr Eprrors. 


A ZEPPELIN 


* TUST consider a Zeppelin,” said Captain Philip Pieron to 

| his corps of aviators, “as along cigar. She is cut into 

twenty compartments of equal size, and in each compart- 
ment is carried an egg-shaped balloonet of hydrogen gas. 

“ If you puncture half a dozen of them, the rest will keep the 
ship afloat. The wrapper of your cigar covers the whole frame- 
work, protecting the interior and offering a smooth, sleek sur- 
face to the winds. Underneath this wrapper is a space filled 
with a non-inflammable gas that will actually extinguish a flam- 
ing bullet. The framework and compartment walls are of 
melanite—a metal lighter than aluminum, and elastic. A piece 
of this framework large enough to cover my sleeping cot yonder 
will weigh less than nine pounds, including the thousand rivets 
that hold it together. 

“ Now, remember that hydrogen gas is sixteen times as light 
as air. If you release it, the gas will go up to about thirty thou- 
sand feet above the earth, where the air is just as light as the 
yas. But the gas-bags and the framework and the engines and 
the tanks and all the other necessary parts of the modern air- 
ship comprise such a weight that an empty Zeppelin will not 
rise more than fifteen thousand feet. Now add to this weight 
the necessary men, then food, guns and ammunition, bombs, and 
fuel for the engines, and she cannot rise above approximately 
twelve thousand feet. At that level she displaces a volume of air 
equal to her own weight, so there she floats whether her propellers 
are in motion or idle. The weight of her load is estimated 
beforehand. She may carry so much and no more, depending 
upon the height sheconsiders it necessary to attain. If she wants 
to come down, she pumps air in. Going up, she pumps air out. 

“She does not let her gas escape as the ordinary balloon 
does. The Germans pump it into compressed gas-tanks which 
let it rush back into the balloonets as desired. Now, here is 
the point of this lecture—by quickly substituting gas for air in 
her front compartments, she turns her nose up, and her buoy- 
ancy plus her engine-power make her leap upwards much faster 
than any airplane can follow. So you've got to be on the 
lookout for that or she will get out of your reach.” 





“ Why not get underneath and shoot up at her?” demanded | 


Ned Yale—* Old Eli,” as he is called in the Flying Corps. 

* Because gas escapes up, not down,” replied our instructor. 
“ You must puncture her bags from above. Moreover, her gun- 
ners are apt to get you with their machine guns from the gon- 


RAID OVER PARIS 








‘rench, British, Italian, and American airplanes, has twice visited the Allies’ aviation fields of the 





dolas underneath her keel. They fear to shoot from the top 
platform, as the upward escaping gas might ignite from the 
flash of the gun and blow up the whole ship.” 

We were in a hurried conference in the corps commander’s 
office. Our ten airplanes were standing, wing and wing,. on 
the flying field in front of the hangar. The mechanics were 
trying out the engines, filling the tanks, and examining every 
spar, strut, and wire. Helpers were oiling the mechanism of 
the machine guns and fastening loaded magazines in the 
racks. 

Half an hour before, while we were playing bridge, sewing on 
buttons, writing letters, or ragging one another on our personal 
appearance and character, the telephone rang. The orderly 
answered the call and, in the sudden dead silence, called, 
“Colonel Demain, the telephone, sir.” 

The tense pause while our commanding officer stalks across 
the room stiffens every muscle in our bodies. Nobody breathes. 
Every brain is active and each pilot’s imagination runs swiftly 
over the list of possibilities. The still, sultry afternoon had 
irritated our nerves. Here was a call to action ! 

“ Yes, that you, Paul? Yes. What! Well, rather. Two of 
them ? Right. Good-by.” 

The Colonel dropped the telephone and turned to his orderly. 
“Call up the airdrome. Have all the Nieuports run out on the 
field and put in shape. Get the lights ready for night flying. 
Send the searchlight squads to their posts. Bring Captain Pieron 
to me.” 

“ Zeps are coming, boys,” said the commanding officer, turn- 
ing to us with a smile. “‘ The Twenty-first Corps spotted two of 
them just now, lying off Stevoy waiting for darkness. Weather 
conditions are ideal for them. You will get a taste of night 
flying at last.” 

Belts are hitched up another notch, and, with a common 
inclination, we pass out of quarters down the lane to the flying 
field. The Lancer walks with me. 

“ And how many Zeps have you brought down, Lancer?” 
ealls out Old Eli from the rear. My companion grins amicably. 
He has been flying since the first month of the war and is the 
veteran of our corps. Severely wounded by a slicing cut across 
the forehead, he had been invalided to England several months 
ago and had but recently returned to his command. Simulta- 
neously with his weleome appearance had come a communic:\- 
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(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD (c) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Mr. Roosevelt shaking hands with Mayor Mitchel at the City Hall when Great throng at the City Hall assembled to urge Mr. Mitchel to stand for re-election 


the Mayor made the opening address of his campaign 


as Mayor 


MAYOR MITCHEL OF NEW YORK OPENING. HIS CAMPAIGN FOR RE-ELECTION 


BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
JOHN MITCHELL, HEAD OF NEW YORK’S FOOD CONTROL COMMISSION 
Mr. Mitchell is the well-known labor leader, formerly President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and latterly Chairman of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission. He was born in Illinois in 1870 





BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
PUTTING UP POSTERS FOR THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 
The photograph shows two ladies of the Liberty Loan Poster Committee 
of New York City busily at work giving publicity to the Loan. Some 5,000 
of these posters have, it is said, been put up in that city 





(c) UNDERWOUD & UNDERWOOD 


RED CROSS NURSES MARCH IN A GREAT PARADE 


Led by the United States Naval Band, ‘ the largest in the world,’’ the greatest body of war nurses ever gathered together in this country marched in procession on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, on October 4. Fifteen hundred of these have been mobilized for foreign service and will soon start for the front. The parade was 
reviewed by a crowd estimated at 300,000 people 


HARRIS & EWING (C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
‘ BILLIE” BURKE (MRS. FLORENZ ZIEGFELD) IN THE UNIFORM OF THE THE COUNTESS OF CROMER, A “GOOD ANGEL” OF THE ENGLISH WAR 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION RELIEF SOCIETIES 


WOMEN WORKERS FOR LIBERTY IN AMERICA AND IN ENGLAND 








THREE STATUES OF LINCOLN, ONE OF WHICH HAS BEEN THE SUBJECT OF RECENT CRITICISM 


The upper left-hand picture shows the statue by Augustus Saint-Gaudens in Chicago, the lower that by Gutzon Borglum in Newark, New Jersey, while the picture 
at the right represents the much-criticised statue by George Grey Barnard in Cincinnati, a replica of which it is proposed to erect in London to commemorate the 
hundred years of peace between England and the United States, and another replica in Paris. See commentelsewhere 
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tion from the medical officer addressed to the captain of our, 
corps, as follows: 

Lieutenant Arrowdale of your Flying Corps is discharged 
from the hospital to-day. The fair young visitors have fed him 
up with flowers and questions until he has developed into the 
biggest liar in the French army. This one sample will indicate 
the callousness of his soul. 

Fair Young Visitor (leaning over cot). And how many Zeppe- 
lins did you bring down ? 

Fed-up Arrowdale (bored). Oh, I don’t know exactly, ’m 
sure. 

Fair Young Visitor (ecstatically). Oh, do tell me! 

Fed-up Arrowdale (with agitation). Well, miss, the. last 
time I came down the General came up to me and said : “ Give 
me. your lance, Arrowdale, my boy, you’ve got three of ’em stuck 
on there.” 

Needless to say, Arrowdale was dubbed “The Lancer ” on 
the spot. 

We reached the hangar and were directly joined by Captain 
Philip Pieron—the best-loved officer in the flying service. 
Drawing us into his office, he closed the door, and we seated 
ourselves along the benches and on his tables and chairs. 

“ Boys, it is eight o’clock. It will be dark in half an hour. 
Does every one of you know how to read the colored light sig- 
nals at the corners of the field ?” 

He glances at each one of us in turn. Each nods. Landing 
in the dark is no job for a novice. Our fast Nieuports travel at 
the rate of 130 miles an hour. One hits the ground at a speed 
of considerably over a mile a minute. Even under the best con- 
ditions it requires coolness and judgment to make a good land- 
ing. A smooth field and plenty of room are absolutely essential. ° 

At night the center of our flying field is indicated by a 
searchlight, surrounded by a circle of white lights. The search- 
light points straight up into the heavens and winks at regular 
intervals. The four corners of the field are marked by a com- 
bination of colored lights, so that, once certain of the boundary- 
lines and the corners, one could estimate fairly well his position 
above the field. 

Our home field light winks-three-times, then shines steadily a 
moment. Others of our flying fields have other signals. Unless 
one strays too far away into the night, he can pick up his home 
signal with little difficulty. 

After half an hour’s pithy instructions as to our method of 
attack and the Zeppelin’s means of defense, Philip dismissed 
us, directing each pilot to a certain position in the fan-shaped 
line of airplane sentries. Co-operating with other flying corps 
along our front, we should form a continuous line of protection 
between Paris and the German trenches. 

“ Lieutenant Adair will remain,” the Captain added, as we 
started to leave the room. “ Keep your positions at about eight 
thousand feet elevation. The Zeps will not be above four thou- 
sand until they are attacked. Then they will come up to you.” 

* Arnold,” said Philip to me, when the others had gone, “I 
am going with you to-night. We have a new one-pounder gun 
mounted on a Farman machine which we will try. I will be 
with you in five minutes.” 

At thirty seconds’ intervals our machines were taking the air. 
One after another each pilot raised and lowered his ailerons 
and elevators, fanned the rudder, hooked on the safety-belt, and 
shot his arm up over his head. The helpers jerked away the 
blocks. The proud conqueror of the air rushed over the ground, 
lifting up its shapely tail like a haughty peacock as it left the 
grass and soared into space. 

Darkness was beginning to fall. The Zeppelin is a skulking 

monster which waits for the blackness of night before unfolding 
its dastardly designs.. Released from its anchorage, it rises to the 
desired level over its hidden nest and stealthily approaches its 
-victim in the still watches of the night. Its engines muffled to 
the quietness of the modern automobile engine, it permits no 
ma to escape save the buzzing of its propellers. Drifting 
high over places of danger with a following wind, the propellers 
are stopped and the Corsair floats over in absolute silence. 

Back of our front our searchlights are active. Unusually 

heavy artillery fire has been directed at our searchlight stations 
by the Germans, but it only serves to redouble our curiosity as 
to its purpose. Great white shafts of light cut through the 
night and extinguish the stars above. Flares, exploding rockets, 
and star-shells keep the heavens constantly agleam. 
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Philip sits ahead of me straining his eyes through a night- 
glass. We have a ponderous machine, which seems gigantic and 
lumbering compared to the flitting lightness of my dainty Nieu. 
port. Lashed to her prow and pointing dead ahead looms the 
black outline of the new one-pounder. One must aim the air- 
plane to aim the gun, for the gun is immovable. It shoots fifty 
shots per minute. Each one-pound shell explodes upon impact 
and breaks into a score of flying fragments which should rend 
to pieces the fragile structure of any airship. The telescope 
sights are big and luminous. They are fixed along the edge of 
the cowl in front of Philip, and the gun is lined up to fit them. 
Philip has a dual control arranged in the machine, so that he 
can steer the frigate from the front seat as well as I from behind. 
It is a frigate indeed, for, besides the big gun weighing one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, I have a rapid-fire gun of light weight 
mounted on the top plane, which fires over Philip’s head. We 
have each an automatic pistol and a small supply of fire bombs 
to be dropped by hand. Capable of making a maximum speed 
of only eighty miles an hour, loaded as we are, we have climbed 
to eight thousand feet in order to have the upper berth. It is 
freezing cold at this height, although the lower levels enjoy the 
climate of late summer. 

“ It’s a fake,” called Philip to me through the speaking-tube, 
after an hour’s cruising through the night. “ They’re making 
too much of a fuss over there. It’s a blind. The Zeps are not 
coming over this country. They will run west until they strike 
the forest along the Oise, then follow down the river to Paris.” 

He waved his hand to the west as he banked the machine over. 
In the distance the dense blackness indicated an utter absence 
of artillery activity, and I began to follow Philip’s deductions. 

The Zeppelins presumably would steer west by compass while 
well back of their own front. Picking up the Oise River, they 
would then follow its left bank, keeping above the heavy forests 
about Compiégne and Senlis, thus reducing the risk of discovery 
by our searchlights. Not until they reached the vicinity of 
Marly would they run the gauntlet of our anti-aircraft guns 
and searchlights. ; 

That means a. journey of two hundred miles for them after 
dark. They can make sixty-five miles an hour at a pinch. Better 
estimate it at fifty-five, as they are heavily loaded: That will 
make it after midnight before they reach Marly. Marly is 
twenty-five miles north of Paris. We have plenty of time. 

We carry fuel enough for six hours’ flight in this old bus. 
The light Nieuports will have to come down long before that. 
It is now ten o'clock. We will cover the distance to Marly 
within an hour. 

We drop down considerably to get our bearings. Picking up 
the flying field three miles east of ours, and lining it up against 
our own flashing signal, we mark out a straight course for 
Senlis. Flying at night is somewhat like flying over the foggy 
sea in that no landmarks are certain by which to lay one’s 
course. Although one follows his compass, a beam wind blowing 
will take him sideways many miles out of his path. The light 
breeze from the north we had already noted. At the end of an 
hour’s flight we calculated it would have drifted us south within 
sight of the signals marking Senlis. 

As we droned along under‘the summer sky I had nothing to 
do save to avoid colliding with other planes and to keep an 
eye on my compass, speed-indicator, and altimeter. Philip was 
again busy with his night-glass, and I would feel an occa- 
sional movement of the controls as he altered our course. 

We were fully aware of our position relative to certain 
signal lights below. An occasional flare would light up the 
gleaming Oise flowing south along our left. Frequent sparks 
of lights sped under us. These were the tiny red lights on the 
tips of French airplanes’ wings to warn their followers against 
the danger of collision. Our searchlights about Marly were 
continuously searching the heavens. Not a sound from outside 
reached our ears through the roaring of our engine. 

Suddenly we noticed the white beams of light ahead of us 
cease their wandering and concentrate steadily to the westward. 
Instantly appeared unfolding wreaths of smoke and fog almost 
yellow in color as the intense light penetrated and crossed 
these bursts of shrapnel. The enemy had been discovered ! 

A seore of searchlights directed their pointing figures to the 
one common target. Twoscore airplanes gathered from the 
adjacent heavens around the silent monster below us. Sweeping 
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in wide circles at eight thousand feet, we judged the Zep to be 
not more than three or four thousand feet above the earth. 
Eager to take a hand in this business myself, I pushed over my 
joystick a bit and nosed the machine down. Philip quickly 
pulled her back again and waved his hand over his head for me 
to desist. Disappointed, but confident that my captain had 
some better plan in his mind, I surrendered the control to him 
and again watched the proceedings below. 

The whole menagerie was moving steadily and swiftly south- 
ward. Zeppelins, searchlights, bursting shells, and darting air- 
planes were keeping pace together rod by rod. Our airplanes 
were above the enemy and circling wide to avoid the gunfire 
from our anti-aircraft batteries. Suddenly a signal light burst 
out from one of the airplanes, and the firing ceased. Simulta- 
neously, like angry wasps, the flock of buzzing planes darted 
down upon their prey. 

The forward motion of the airship slackened. We could see 
her in the beams of light quickly stand on end, with her nose 
pointing upwards at a sharp angle. Almost at the instant our 
airplanes reached her she shot directly up and through them, 
rising with incredible swiftness. Rapid flashes of fire sparkled 
from our airplanes’ guns, but the sudden upward jump of the 
huge monster had obviously disconcerted them. The search- 
lights lost her, wandered again in every direction, and finally 
picked her up again a mile east. 

We ourselves had been unable to follow the maneuvers of the 
enemy craft from the moment she shot out of the encircling 
shafts of light. We had observed, however, a significant signal 
which might well have escaped the attention of both the vol- 
planing pilots and the land forces below. The Zeppelin had let 
off a rocket which lit up the heavens in our vicinity with its 
floating blue balls of incandescent light. She was undoubtedly 
sending up a signal to her sister ship that now was the time to 
dive across this exposed area while we were all engaged on the 
present job. 

But which way would the second Zep steer her course ? 
Would she keep to the left or would she cross the river and be 
already well on her way around our other end? Obviously, she 
will not enter another sector where all the defenses are on the 
alert, but she will skirt the edge of this confusion at the oppor- 
tune moment and work her way to the rear of our sector well 
behind our center. Then she will have safe going until she 
reaches the fortifications about Paris itself. 

These reflections occupied me only an instant. The self-ap- 
preciation that came to me when [ realized that Captain Pieron 
had arrived at the same conclusion occupied me the balance of 
the night. Phil had headed our slow-going bus directly away 
from the trenches and was shooting steeply down to a lower level. 

On, on we flew. Several times I thought the encircling 
searchlights below were on the edge of Paris, but we passed 
them by without hesitation. At last, when we did begin a long 
sweep to the right, I could not believe we were over the city. 
The blackness below was not broken by a single spark of light. 

We had beaten the enemy to her objective-point and must 
await the movements of the searchlight operators to indicate 
the exact place to strike. We had been picked up and followed 
by these alert operators most of our way in. Our signals satis- 
fied them as to our identity and we were soon cruising about 
the aerial harbor of Paris, mingling our warning lights with 
those of countless other defenders—ships that pass in the night ! 
Truly, no equal mystery and concern attach to the passing 
craft on the sea. Like restless fireflies skimming, the defending 
planes crossed and recrossed the threshold to Paris at every 
elevation from one thousand to fifteen thousand feet. 

As it is of no use to strain one’s eyes against the blackness 
of the midnight sky, the air-scout plies his craft in and out 
among his fellows with one eye out for collisions and the other 
eye following the movements of the searchlights below. As soon 
as anything hostile is discerned, the inquiring beams of light 
begin to approach it from every angle. Soon the enemy is in a 
focus of light which blinds its eyes and reveals its smallest move- 
ment to the sweeping scouts above. 

Coming steadily along, we now beheld the sister ship, the 
cynosure of every focused light, accompanied by the usual spray 
of bursting shells; moving at her utmost speed, she was still 
baffling the range-finders and gunners of the French batteries 
below. The pursuing airplanes swung about her at a safe dis- 
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tance overhead. With marvelous agility, the big balloon dodged 
and dived her way across the danger-zone covered by our land 
guns. In the gondolas, swung close below the keel of the ship, 
we could see the German gunners standing by their pieces. On 
the backbone of the monster, amidships, was the upper gun 
platform with a rapid-fire machine gun mounted on an anti-air- 
craft pedestal. At intervals, several of our circling battleplanes 
swooped down at the Zeppelin together, pouring in volleys from 
their small guns as they approached. As they passed under the 
Zeppelin, the airplanes ceased firing and braved the danger of 
the exploding shells as well as the German fire from the gon- 
dolas while they again climbed in spiral leaps to their upper 
berth. 

Airplane rockets were fired upwards by some of our pilots, but 
none of them struck their target. Bomb after bomb was dropped 
from above, and they could be discerned bursting into flame 
as they struck the ground after grazing the sleek-sided enemy. 

Philip had been steadily pushing upwards since the appear- 
ance of the straggling intruder. Our slow-going machine was 
no climber. One chance at the enemy with our heavy gun was 
all we could expect. Once we had launched our attack and 
passed under the Huns, we should never have an opportunity to 
climb above them again. They were moving almost as fast as 
we were. 

Again we were at eight thousand feet. Our darting airplanes 
below were annoying the raider so persistently that her crew 
had no time for selecting choice buildings of Paris for their 
bombs. Again the Germans resorted to their ruse for shaking 
off the airplanes, and we saw her shooting up out of their midst. 

“Quick, before ghe searchlights lose her!” shouted Philip 
through his speaking-tube. 

Banking steeply over to the right, I cut off the spark and 
swing back ina long spiral to the rear. Cutting off another 
switch, 1 extinguish our wing-tip lights. In the sudden silence 
of our deadened engine I can hear the continuous booming of 
the artillery and the constant explosion of shrapnel bursting 
around us. So thick is the drifting smoke that the powerful 
beams of light are dissipated and breken. 

Oh, wretched luck! We have lost her! The Zeppelin is 
nowhere to be seen. 

Somewhere hidden in those blinding clouds, our prey that we 
have so long been stalking is rising to meet us. But have we 
passed her? It will be pure luck if we ever see her again. 

Cautiously I begin to flatten out our path again, when sud- 
denly I shout aloud for joy. Ahead of us and below there darts 
a sweet clear light outside the pall of smoke. The star-shell 
bursts and floats away. Leveled out under the glare, the 
Zeppelin is pursuing her solitary way. 

Captain Philip waves both arms over his head and I relin- 
quish to him the control of the machine. Accumulating addi- 
tional speed as we slide down upon our target, the Farman 
battleplane prepares for action. I draw out my automatic from 
my blouse and seize the lanyard string overhead. Philip leans 
forward, sighting through the luminous telescope the black 
mass ahead. 

Fifty yards away we both begin firing. The quick pom-pom 
of our heavy gun startles me. The unaccustomed recoil jars 
our machine. In the excitement of the moment I forget to 
release my lanyard and my light gun continues barking until 
the magazine is exhausted. 

For a wonderful thing has happened! As we brush under 
the stern of the monster craft she suddenly vanishes with a roar 
that stuns me. Our machine is hurled like a feather, sideways, 
and down. Our terrific speed and the stanchness of our heavy 
planes saves us from the common disintegration. A red glare 
lights up the heavens and shoots thousands of feet into the 
stars. Acres of burning débris are floating and falling down 
around us. Down through the center of this field of flames a 
glowing mass of twisted metal is slipping, rotating as it in- 
creases its velocity. A million cubic feet of gas has exploded! 


“ Lieutenant Adair,” said Colonel Demain the next morning, 
eying me with his sternest air, “ you are to report with Captain 
Pieron this afternoon to the War Department in Paris. The 
citizens of Paris do not like burning embers scattered over 
their houses at night, and I believe they have something to say 
to you about it.” 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of October 10, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THE Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assign 
Or distribute selected questions rine y different 
members of the class or up and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all diseuss the questions together.] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Topic : Japan, America, and the East. 
Reference : Editorial, page 200. 
Questions : 


1. According to this editorial, what are 
the things Japan wants in China? The 
things she does not want there? 2. Explain 
what i is meant by Japan’ s “Monroe Doe- 
trine” for the East. Compare it with the 
American Monroe Doctrine for the Amer- 
icas. 3. What, in your opinion, is the real 
purpose of the Japanese | fission to Amer- 
ica’ Upon what is your opinion based ? 
4. Is ; wool sufficient Be mo in this 
editorial to lead you to believe that Ger- 
many has tried to “ foment hostilit be- 
tween Japan ay America”? 5. Discuss 
somewhat at length Mayor Mitchel’s 
sayings: “Japan and the United States 
to-day are more than friends.” “ A democ- 
racy that lies dee ~ than the forms of 
government.” 6. Name four problems be- 
tween Japan and the United States. What 
is the Japanese problem for America? 
7. Do you know of any real reasons why 
the Japanese should not become American 
citizens ? 8. In your opinion, what influence 
would the granting of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship to the Japanese have upon 
wages, our standard of living, the attitude 
of Americans toward Japan, and the atti- 
tude of Japan toward America, Chris- 
tianity, peace, and world federation? 
9. Compare in several respects Japan’s Gov- 
ernment with that of the United States. 
10. Sum up what seem to be the results 
of the Japanese Mission to America. 
(Valuable reading on this topic can be 
found in “The Japanese Conquest of 
American =, by M. Flowers; 
“Japan in World Politics,” by K. K. 
Kawakami; and the two volumes by the 
Japan Society of New York, “ Japan to 


America ” and “ America to Japan.’ *) 
II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: A Voice in the Wilderness 


Reference: Page 199. 
Questions : 

1. Protessor Firster believes that Ger- 
many will be nearer, peace if she becomes 
democratic. For what reasons are there so 
very few professors, teachers, and preach- 
ers in Germany who believe this? 2. For 
what reasons does this German professor 
speak of “our fantastic [italies mine | an- 
nexationists”’? 3. What is your opinion of 
Germany’s isolation after this war? 4. Pro- 
fessor Férster says : “ What we [Germans } 
need are guarantees against the Pan- 
Germans.” What is SaAieteniien? 
Who is responsible for_ Ne What are 
its purposes and aims? 5. What are the 
things modern Germany pene “ unlearn ” 


“before it can take its proper place in the 
family of nations” ? 6. What is the attitude 
of the German Government toward those 
Germans who dare think for themselves 
and in the interest of world democracy ? 
(Most excellent suggestions can be found 
in the following references: “The Pan- 
Germanic Doctrine,” published by Harper 
& Brothers; “ Germany the Next Repub- 
lic?” by C. W. Ackerman ; “ Germanism 
from Within,” by A. D. McLaren; “The 
War and Humanity,” by James M. Beck ; 
“ Because I Am a German,” by H. Fer- 
nau; “The Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” 
by A. Chéradame ; “ The German Repub- 
lic,” by W. Wellman.) 


III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The Problem of Disloyalty in 
Congress ; Passive and Active Lapa. 

Reference : Pages 193, 195. 

Questions : 

1. What privileges of speech have mem- 
bers of Congress? Do these extend out- 
side of Congress? 2. What authority have 
the houses of Congress over their mem- 
bers? 3. What does the Federal Constitu- 
tion say about impeachment? 4. Tell what 

ou think The Outlook’s opinion of Senator 

a Follette is. What is your opinion of 
him? Has he distorted visions? Would 
you | vote to expel him from the Senate? 
5. What do you think of arbitrary sup- 
pression of opinion, whatever its charac- 
ter ? 6. Doall of the replies to the “ Chron- 
icle ” (page 195) arranged by The Outlook 
under “ passive a" ressions of lo ~~ @ 
belong there ? hat reasons 
Americans of ouaeen origin give Pov thels 
active loyalty to America? 8. Discuss: He 
who in this war is not actively loyal to the 
United States is against it. 


B. Topic: The War Revenue Bill. 
Reference: Pages 193, 194. 
Questions : 


1. Name and discuss the steps by which 
a bill becomes law. 2. What parts of this 
bill does The Outlook unqualifiedly sane- 
tion? 3. What parts does The oak: 
think are not what they should be? Wh 
4. What, according to The Outlook, is t e 
great defect of the Revenue Bill, and what 
the three gains it represents? 5. Ts the will 
of the people usually expressed in legisla- 
tion ? Te not, why not? 


IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The German Government will be re- 
organized in the interest of world democ- 
racy because world opinion insists upon it. 

The principles governing freedom of 
speech i in America are easily understood. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for October 10, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Impeachment, Congressman, tax, super- 
cilious, explicit, implicit, viscount, obsessed, 
expiate, henchmen, tantamount, gauntlet. 
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REG'd us.pAnOSE 


**When I get a little 
money I buy books ; 
and if any is left, 7 
buy food and clothes. ’’ 


—Erasmus. 


Thus wrote the learned 
Erasmus. But times have 
changed. Now we buy 
food and clothes, then 
books, and what is equally 
important, bookcases for 
their proper preserva- 
tion. Let Macey Sectional 
Bookcases guard your 
choicest volumes against 
time, dust and decay. 


There is a Macey dealer near you 
who will be glad to show. you 
how we have brought the sec- 
tional bookcase to its present 
state of perfection. He will show 
you why Macey bookcases are 
so desirable, and he will prove 
to you that Macey bookcases 
are utility bookcases. Because 
they are sectional, they are 
easily moved from one place to 
another—and new sections to 
match can be added from year 
to year, as required. Macey 
sectional bookcases are today 
recognized as foremost American 
bookcases—and they should be 
in your home to give maximum 
protection to your books. For 
sale by all first class dealers. 


One Hundred Quotations 
About Books 


Write at once for our booklet entitled, 
“One Hundred Quotations About 
Books.” It contains the best quota- 
tions on books by the great men of all 
ages. With it we will send you ourcom- 
plete bookcase catalog in miniature. 


THE MAcEY COMPANY 
1520-1540 Division Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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The Woman Who Cares 


is watchful of every influence that bears upon the 
husband’s health. And her part lies largely in 
selecting proper food and drink. 


For example, when science says that coffee 
contains a drug whose constant use makes for pre- 
mature old age, and whose reactionary effects 
cripple nerves and heart, she shelves the coffee and 
serves the delicious, pure food-drink 


POSTUM 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 
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Building the 


Pullman Car 


HE strength of the 

Pullman Car _repre- 

sents one of the best 
forms of insurance the 
traveler can buy. 


For seven years every 
car built by the Pullman 
Company for its service 
has been of solid steel. 
These cars possess the 
rigidity and strength of a 
battleship. 


During this period a 
large proportion of the 
older, but still modern cars, 


have also been rebuilt to 


almost equal strength. 


This has been accom- 
plished by introducing 
steel under-frames, steel 


a”. 
vestibules and $teel sheath- 
ing on the gides. 


In addition to the factor 
of safety, fifty years of ex- 
perience in designing and 
building cars has brought 
about an almost unheard 
of development in travel- 
ing convenience and 
luxury. 


The modern Pullman is 
fully equipped with the 
most up-to-date steam 
fitting, electric wiring and 
plumbing. 


It offers a degree of 
safety, innumerable luxu- 
ries and a personal service 
that have established a 
world-wide reputation. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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A LITTLE WAR PICTURE 


BY AN AMERICAN IN THE FOREIGN LEGION 


He was a Britisher. There was no 
mistaking that. I first saw him leaning 
against a gun-carriage sorrowfully regard- 
ing his finger-tips, as though the effort to 
keep his nails immaculate » st the proc- 
ess of preparation for war was too great a 
burden to bear. After the manner of his 
kind, he was intent upon the business of his 
own affairs and politely discouraging to 
those who sought to draw him into the 
trenches of the personal equation. It was 
manifest that he wished to be left alone. 
But he could not pass unnoticed anywhere 
south of the Somme. A giant of bone and 
muscle, his blond head towered up in our 
company like a pine among scrub oak. 

My duties first threw me in his way, and, 
by a sort of glacial process of reducing 
ourselves to a common denominator, i 
came to know something of the man, 
although I could but vaguely understand 
what propelled him into the Foreign Le- 
gion, Like all healthy Britishers, he was 
resolved to do his bit in this struggle, but 


elected to do so under the flag of France | 


rather than under his own colors. “ It’s not 
a bad flag, you know,” he teld me. “ We all 
have to knuckle down to her. The French 
flag helds the wicket against them all.” 
The rough uniform of a common soldier 
cannot hide those unmistakable signs of 
entle breeding, and so it was-with our 
Britisher. He had one of the most charm- 
ing personalities it has been my good for- 
tutié'to meet. I learned that he was a grad- 
udte of Edinburgh. He had traveled much 
over the globe, and his estate in his former 
life must have been far flung from the lot 
he had chosen as a soldier of. France on 
five sous a day. Now it ié difficult for a 
soldier to keep in fit condition and supplied 
with those little needfuls to comfort and 
health on five sous a day. The French 
Government does not furnish everything. 
The poilu is boosted along his thorny pat 
by assistance from without the army, from 
his relations or friends, or, lacking these, 
his marraine. But not so our Britisher. 
He did not choose toask. It was not within 
his scheme of things. He would worry along 
on what the Government pleased to pay him. 
I found him one day off duty sitting in 
the sun with the only book of his possession, 
a copy of Macaulay’s “ Essays,” spread on 
his knee, and upon the open page he seemed 
to be sorting some matches. “ What’s the 
a, I inquired. He confessed, with a 
ugh, that he was counting them, and by 
dint of painstaking husbandry, and by 
selecting corners without drafts when firing 
the things, he figured that they would last 
until the following noon. We then hada 
long argument on matches. What trivial 
subjects occupy our interests in this great 
ps aes of the great war! You think we 
always discuss war. Not a bit of it. We 
rather lean towards an avoidance of “ talk- 
ing shop,” and are more apt to light on the 
silly little things that Alice found in Won- 
derland. My point regarding the matches 
was that his "oe was purely a gamble 
and not a problem in arithmetic, inasmuch 
as any one or any number of the matches 
might not and probably would not go off. 
Another time I caught’ him examining 
his feet. He was visibly embarrassed and 
tried to hide the affairs. Perhaps I should 
have passed on. But I was anxious to know 
why a soldier should be sensitive on such a 
common proceeding, and a very important 
one, as the inspection of his oodal ex- 
tremities. I saw that his heels and the 
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Twenty-five yearsagotheGeneral 
Electric Company was founded. 


Since then, electricity has sent its 
_— through the whole structure 
of life. 


Eager to turn wheels, to lift and 
carry, to banish dark, to gather 
heat, to hurl voices and thoughts 
across space, to give the world 
newtools forits work—electricity 
has bent to man’s will. 
Throughout this period the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has held 
the great responsibilities and high 
ideals of leadership. 
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It has set free the spirit of research. 


It has given tangible form to in- 
vention, in apparatus of infinite 
precision and gigantic power. 


And it has gone forth, co-operat- 
ing with every industry, to com- 
mand this unseen force and fetch 
it far to serve all people. 

By the achievements which this 
company has already recorded 
may best be judged the greater 
ends its future shall attain, the 


‘deeper mysteries it yet shall solve 


in electrifying more and more of 
the world’s work. 





~ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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A MISERABLE CHRISTMAS 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS? 


In planning a Merry Christmas 
for your friends, do not let it 
mean a miserable Christmas to 
those less fortunate than you. 


HOUSANDS of workers in every 

city have been taught by bitter 
experience to look forward to Christ- 
mas with dread. 


Every shop girl knows that the 
coming Christmas season will mean 
to her an extra amount of extra work, 
of nervous strain and exhaustion. 


The great army of workers whom you do ‘not 
see—the bundle wrappers, drivers and errand 
boys—look forward to Christmas as a hateful time 
of undeserved effort and hardship. 


Is this your conception of the day? A very little 
unselfishness on your part will greatly lighten the 
burden of these working people. Merely do your 
Christmas shopping early—early in the 
month, and early in the day. By so doing, 
you will not only relieve the shop girls and errand 
boys of the necessity of serving you at the last 
moment, but you will escape the annoyance of 
finding that the very gifts you most desired have 
already been sold. 


Carry this message on to your friends and let 
them see how much a little prompt action on their 
part will mean to a great many people less fortunate 
than they. 


When you are making your Christmas plans do 
not forget the patient workers in the shops. It 
may help you to help them if you will remember 
these words : 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it unto Me.” 


The Consumers’ League of the City of New York, 105 East 22nd St. 
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A Little War Picture (Continued ) 

cords above were raw and bleeding ; that 
he had taken off from his feet, not stockings, 
but strips of rags, which doubtless became 
balled up on the march, producing the sores. 
I did not have to ask, neither did he have 
to tell me pow he would not have done), 
but he had no socks and no money to buy 
them. I myself had some extra ones, but, 
knowing the manner of man before me, I 
would not have dared to offer them. So 
there was nothing to say and nothing to do. 
When one is brought into contact with 
such pride as this, one hesitates to disturb 
the sacred ties that bind it. Five sous a 
day! Yes, he must have tobacco and the 
matches; a bit of soap, some tooth-wash, 
and two or three odds and ends make up 
the essentials. Perhaps in the course of a 
couple of months he can contrive by careful 
saving to buy a pair of socks. 

As my knowledge of the stalwart Brit- 
isher grew, one thing was made quite evi- 
dent : his past iife was a burden to the soul 
and the future a sorry prospect. He de- 
voutly wished to shuffle off the mortal coil, 
but to do it discreetly. And what more 
noble avenue of escape was there than that 
which led one to the battlefield under the 
French flag! “Tl fling my soul and bod 
down for God to plow them under.” 
last saw him stuffing his battered copy of 
Macaulay into his sack and waving me a 
cheery farewell. He was killed in the French 
offensive of April. 


AN APPRECIATION 


An Arabian, a former subscriber to The 
Outlook, wishing to receive the paper regu- 
larly again, writes from Bagdad, Mesopo- 
tamia, a place recently “mentioned in the 
despatches :” “The doubt haunted my mind 
whether you forward now paper to the 
public in this part of the fics Taking 
into consideration, however, the long time 
during which I was a subscriber to your 
paper, . . I am sure that no sooner do you 
get the present than you will forward me 
the paper, which, as a man after a long 
day’s fasting devours a meal, so do I do.” 


THE “CHOSEN ARMY” 


In view of the general desire to get away 
from the terms “drafted” and “con- 
script” as referring to the new National 
Army, may I suggest that this great body 
of our young men now gathering to defend 
democracy be called the “ Chosen Army ” ? 

Perhaps such an appellation would fulfill 
in large measure the need for a name in 
keeping with the high mission of these 
young soldiers of Pe. i In any event, it 

as a literal application and at the same 
time a significant Scriptural connection. 

For in the Gospel of John, from the lips 
of the Master, are quoted these words: 

“T have chosen you, and ordained you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 
that your fruit should remain.” 

No better or truer statement of the cause 
in which these young men have been chosen 
could have been made. 

They are chosen to bring forth the fruit 
of victory. In this instance the fruit of vic- 
tory is freedom. And they are offering 
themselves to the service of democracy in 
order that this freedom should remain. 

So henceforth in referring to these 
forces, new sprung from the Nation’s loins, 
might it not be commendable as well as 
just to call them the “Chosen ” soldiers ? 

LeieH Mitcue.ti Hopers. 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
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Disrespect Carelessness 


Bad Habits 


Selfishness Temper 


Fretting Cowardice 


NEW IDEAS ABOUT 


CHILD 


HE father or mother who 
doesn’t sense in its full 
meaning the God-given re- 

sponsibility of bringing up chil- 
dren is making a mistake which 
may easily lead to everlasting sor- 
row for both parent and child. 
Character is not born but builded. 
You as a parent are the architect of your 
child’s character—the constructor of its 
future career, for upon character de- 
mds success. Abraham Lincoln, per- 
yy greatest American, once said: 
He that I am and all that I ever hope 
to be I owe to my mother.”’ Great men 
before and since Lincoln have said the 
same thing, and how truly they spoke ! 
Reversed meth of training could 
have turned many a ditch digger into a 
financier and many a financier into a 
ditch digger. And this difference is not 
one of school training but of trainin 
right in the home from the time the chil 
is born until it leaves home. 





TRAININ 


The younger the child the better. 
You cannot begin too soon, for the 
child’s behavior in the first few 
years of life depends on the 
parent, not on the child. 

Membership in the Parents’ 
Association gives you, in addition 
to the special Four-volume Course in 
Practical Child Training the following 
privileges : 

First : Unlimited free use of the Asso- 
ciation’s advisory service in the solu-+ 
tion of perplexing problems in Child 
Training. 

Second: Mail service which will con- 
sist of Special Bulletins to be issued from 
time to time, containing the newest. find- 
ings of the Association’s Board of Ex- 
perts and relating the experiences in 
child training of other members of the 
Association, thus keeping each mem- 
ber informed as to the progress being 
made in this important and far-reaching 
w 








And yet we have never until recently 
given any really scientific study to this great ques- 
tion. Thousands of parents are daily using wrong 
methods, which can easily destroy their children’s 
chance of happiness and success. And the pitiful 

rt of it all is that they don’t realize the irrepara- 

le harm they are doing. 

The trouble has always been that we have not 
searched for the cause of disobedience, the cause of 
wilfulness, the cause of untruthfulness, and of other 
symptoms which, if not treated in the right way, 
may lead to dire consequences. Instead, we punish 
the child for exhibiting the bad trait, or else “‘ let 
it go.’’ As a result, we do the child an actual 
wrong instead of helping it. What we should do is 
to attack the trouble at its source. 

The new system of child training is founded upon 
the principle that confidence is the basis of control. 
And the five fundamental principles involved are 
suggestion, substitution in choice, parental initia- 
tive in ae, parental expectation and paren- 

val. 


tal appro 

ede this new system children who have been 
well-nigh unma: ble become obedient and will- 
ing, and such traits as bashfulness, jealousy, fear, 
bragging, ete., are overcome. But the system goes 
deeper than that, for it instils high ideals and 
builds character, which is of course the goal of all 
parents’ efforts in child training. 

Physical punishment, shouted commands, and 
other barbarous relics of the old system have no 
place in this modern school. Children are made 
comrades, not slaves, are helped, not punished. 
And the results are nothing short of marvelous. 

Instead of a hardship, child training becomes a 
genuine pleasure, as the parent shares every confi- 
dence, every joy and every sorrow of the child, and 
at the same time has its unqualified respect. This 
is a situation rarely possible under old training 
methods. 

And what a source of pride now as well.as in 
after years! To have children whose every action 
shows culture and refinement, perfect little gentle- 
men and gentlewomen, yet full of childish enthusi- 
asm and spontaneity with all ! 

To put practice these new ideas in child training, 
strange as it may seem, takes less time than the old method. 
It is simply a question of applying ——_ founded on a 
scientific study of human nature, going at it in such a way as 
to get immediate results without friction. 

The founder of this new system is Professor Ray C. Beery, 
A.B., M.A. (Harvard and Columbia), who has written a 
complete Course in Practical Child Training. This Course 
ie based on Profeasor Beery’s extensive investigations and 
wide practical experience, and provides a well-worked-out 
plan which the parent can easily follow. The Parents’ Asso- 
tiation, a national organization devoted to improving the 
methods of child training, has adopted the Beery system and 
ie teaching the course to ite members by mail. 





At this time an invitation is being ex- 
tended to earnest fathers and mothers who 
would like to join the Association and learn 
the methods which are proving so univer- 





Do You Know How— 


to instruct childrenin the to eliminate all forms of 
delicate matters of sex ? viciousness ? 
to always obtain cheerful to replace disinclination 


obedience? | for bathing with delight 
correct mistakes of insame? 
early training ‘ to encourage child to talk? 


? 
to win confidence of chil- 


ren 

to keep child from crying’? 

to develop initiative 
child ? 

to teach personal courage to inculcate respect for 
and self-reliance ? elders ? 

to suppress temperinchil- to overcome obstinacy ? 
dren ; without punish- to cure habit of coaxing ? 

; value of money 
to overcome objectionable _ and its proper use? 
habits in children ? to co’ wrong habits of 


ah , 
any age oul play prevent and correct 
of suthority ? round shoulders? 
make firmness unob- Slouching postures and 
trusive? careless carriage ? 
to discourage the “Why” to cultivate mental con- 
a in regard to com- centration ? 


to teach punctuality ? Per- 
severance? Carefulness? 


mands ? to engender interest i 
to prevent worry in child ? work or study ? es 
These are only a few of the hundreds of 
questions ly answered and explained, 
in a way that Y pplicati °! e 
principles involved easy through this course. 














sally successful with children of all ages from baby- 
ood to man and womanhood. 

Life membership in the Parents’ Association— 
which has no dues—entitles you to a complete 
course in child training by Professor Beery, in four 
handsome volumes of approximately 275 pages 
each. is course must not be confused wit 
the hundreds of books on child training which 
leave the reader in the dark b of vag 
and lack of definite and practical applications of 
the principles laid down. It does not deal in glit- 
tering generalities. Instead, it shows e: 
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ork, 

Third: Authoritative advice as to the 
children’s books, schools, camps, and all matters 
pertaining to educational methods. 

Fourth: Unlimited free use of the Association’s 
Purchase Service Bureau, through which all educa- 
tional books, whether school text-books, or books 
treating on the mental, physical or moral develo; 
ment and training of children, can be cate oe 
This service will free and members availing 
themselves of it will find by comparison of prices, 
that they secure the benefit of publishers’ trade dis- 
counts, 

Before becoming a member of the Parents’ Associ- 
ation you are privileged to examine the four-volume 
Course in Practical Child Training without the 
slightest obligation, and without even making a 
deposit, in ake that you may be sure that the work 
of the Association is along the lines of which you 
approve, and that the Course contains exactly what 
you want, 

Here is the offer the Association is making for a 
limited time: If you will fill out and mail the ap- 
plication form printed below, without any money, 
the complete Course in Practical Child Training 
will be sent by return post on five days’ approval. 
Examine it carefully and then, if you feel you can 
afford to be without it, send it back and you will 
owe nothing. If, onthe other hand, you are as well 
pleased as the thousands of other fathers and 
mothers whoare turning to it each day for guidance, 
send only $2 at the end of five days and $2 a month 
for four months—only $10 in all, On receipt of the 
first payment you will be enrolled as « member of 
the Association, and will receive a certificate of 
membership. 

If you are truly anxious to make the greatest possible 
success of your children’s lives, you owe it to them to at 
least look at this course, which you may do, in accordance 
with this offer, without risking a penny. You must act 
promptly, however, as this offer may never be made here 
again. 


@ 

¢@ APPLICATION BLANK (No Money Required) 
Pa THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 

¢ 


Dept. 110, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me, carrying chai repaid, your aomplete 
olume Course in Practical Child Train y Ra 
A., for five days’ free trial. If it meets with my approval and 


ining, by Ray C. Beery, 


what to do to meet every emergency and , , | decide to become a member, I will send you $2 five days after delivery 


how to accomplish immediate results and 


@ of the four-volume Course, and $2 a month for four consecutive months 


makea permanent impression. Nomatter @ in full payment for Membership and Course. If I do not care to subscribe, I 


whether your child is still in the cradle 
or is eighteen years old, these books F 
will show how to apply the right ? 
methods at once. 
take up the particular trait, 
turn to the proper , and y) 
apply the lessonstothe child. . 


10 is pa’ 


ments whatever. 





will return the books within five 

I send the first payment you 
will at once send mea life mem- 
ou merely e bership certificate and that the 
$ ent in full, and there 

are no additional dues or assess- 


ys after their receipt. It isagreed that when 
FIs 06:66:68 660640060006 0808 0605:466008060000 


MOBO 0 0:6:0:00:606:60660.0600:0000:0000.00600000-6008 
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Worth While War Books 
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THE BRITISH NAVY 
AT WAR 


By W. MacNeile Dixon 


“Contains within a small compass an astonishingly complete 
account of the manifold activities of the Royal Navy and. its 
auxiliaries from the beginning of the war until now, including full 
and clear accounts of the battles of the Falkland Isles, the Dogger 
Banks, and Jutland, illustrated by excellent maps and plans.” 
— Manchester (Eng.) Weekly Times. 


“The author has with remarkable brevity and brilliancy told 
the real story of the British Navy in the recent war. It thrills the 
reader and it is as authentic as it is inspiring.” —Boston Transcript. 


75 cents net 


AT THE FRONT A TREASURY OF 
IN A FLIVVER WAR POETRY 


By WiLLiAM YorRKE STEVENSON. By GeorGeE HERBERT CLARK. 
One of the liveliest and most pic- British and American poems of the 
turesque accounts of the experiences world war. Among the numerous col- 
of an American ambulance driver that lections of war poetry, this of about 
has thus far been published. The 130 poems stands out for its com- 
author drove his car through the _pleteness and distinction. Among the 
Somme drive, in the midst of the authors represented are Kipling, Henry 
great fighting about Verdun and at van Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Rupert 
other important engagements. Brooke, Robert Bridges, etc. 


MMustrated. $1.25 net $2.25 net 


CRUMPS 


The Plain Tale of a Canadian Who Went 


By Louis Keene 


This book, written in the shadow of Ypres by a young artist 
who is Captain of a machine-gun section, describes with breezy 
freshness the training and fighting of the Canadian army and the 
light-hearted courage with which they have mocked death on the 


Ypres salient. = Profusely illustrated. $1.25 net 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 


























Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the | 1h¢ little m 
nerve-center of civilization; history is 
made at this world capital. 
Mustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 





Nation's Capita 


of 








ing, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. A 
dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full 2 ‘peep: J ye ys ‘s 


Caps OEE pelle’ ot ous sie wast poems F . oot The or simply send 3S¢ to show that you might like such D.C. 
5 1c nder On probation weeks. e 7. i 
: he Pathfinder, Box 37, Washington, D.C. 


joes not repay us, but we are glad toinvestia new fricads. Address 


in stamps or coin will bring you the J Pathfinder 13 
being weeks ontrial. The Pathfinderisan illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 

The Pathfinder’s | ©¢™'¢t for the Nation; a paperthat prints all the news of the world and tells the 
truth and only the truth; nowin its 24th year. This paper fills the bill without 
partialand correct diagnosis of public attairs emptying the purse; it costs but $1. year. If you want to keep posted on what 
ing these str » @poch ei days. is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 

— Jmeans. If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department, will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. . Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 
Heart of Her Highness (The). By Clara E. 
Laughlin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
1.50, 


A tale of Flanders in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

My Wife. By Edward Burke. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

A book of domestic humor. 

Rulers of the Lakes (The). A Story of —— 
and Champlain. By Joseph A. Altsheler. D 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.35. 

Shelleys of Georgia (The). By Beatrice York 
Houghton. The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.35. 


A novel of the South after the Civil War. 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS ; 

Animal Rhymes. By Burges Johnson. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 50c. 

Cloud Boat Stories. By Olive Roberts Barton. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 

Water Babies (The). By Charles Kingsley. II- 
lustrated. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.35. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Looking Forward Day by Day. By Judson 
-. D.D. The American Tract Society, New 

ork, 

The distinctive characteristic of Chris- 
tianity is its doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins; its provision for the recovery of one 
who has thrown his life away; its endow- 
ment with power to begin life as a little 
child anew. This faith is embodied as an 
experience in this little book, with special 
ee at the end to prisoners. We 
agree heartily with the comniendation 
which Theodore Roosevelt has given to this 
book in the prefatory note which introduces 
it. 

Will to Freedom (The). By John Neville 


Figgis, D.D., Litt.D. Bross Lectures, 1915. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


Widely read in America, and influential 
on German thought and conduct, Nietzsche, 
the subject of these lectures by a British 
scholar at Lake Forest University, is a 
timely and fruitful theme. They survey his 
life and character, and exhibit successively 
his gospel of the will to power, his hostility 
to Gortstianity, his originality, his charm, 
his danger and significance. In summing 
up, Dr. Figgis pronounces Nietzsche “a 
good tonic, but a bad food. . . . His call to 
reality is a lesson to all. . . . Christian 
morality is on its trial. . . . The more his 
writings are read, the more difficult will it be 
for Christians to go on trying to serve both 
God and Mammon. . . . The price for the 
world’s ransom must be paid in blood... . 
In this sense Nietzsche is at one with all 
that is best in Christianity.” It would be 
difficult for any Christian reviewer to excel 
Dr. Figgis in combining just criticism of 
an iconoclastic atheist with so impartial an 
appreciation of his merits. 

WAR BOOKS 
Human Ideals. By Frederick A. M. Spencer, 
M.A, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., London. 

From Melbourne, Australia, we have 
these thoughtful suggestions for the social 
reconstruction that ‘will follow the war. 
Irretraceable steps toward it have already 
been taken, and new attitudes that promise 
permanency. Mr. Spencer sees coming a 
world-wide zeal to know and to realize the 
ideals of humanity, and sees that we require 
more knowledge of the potentialities of 
human nature and a clearer conception of 
higher states of existence. He finds in the 
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1917 ATLAS 
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With New 
War Maps 


Given 


FREE 


To the readers of The Outlook who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 








"a The Only Grand Prize 


Panama Pacific International Exposition was granted to Webster’s New 
International and the Merriam Series for superiority of educational merit. 


(Highest Award) given 
to dictionaries at the 








4“ To have this work in the home is 
like sending the whole family to college.” 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 


This New Creation 


The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 
pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in 
a single volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, can now be secured 
by readers of The Outlook on the following remarkably easy terms : 


The entire work in full leather (with 1917 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 < 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 


ee dia-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing 
surface, resulting in remarkably clear im- 
pressions of type and illustrations. What 
a satisfaction to own the new Merriam 
Webster in a form so light and so conve- 
nient to use! This edition is one half the 
thickness and less than one half the weight 
of the regular edition. Size 12% in. x 93% 
in. x 2 in. Weight 734 lbs. 


<GemmmRegular-Paper Edition 

Printed on strong book paper of the 

highest quality. Size 12% in. x 93 in.x5% 
in. Weight 16 lbs. 


Both Editions are printed from the same 
plates and indexed. 


> re 
% 


Acme, 
. Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, 
in addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 
sides thousands of other References. Nearly 
3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 





THE ATLAS 


Is the 1917 “ New Reference Atlas of 
the World,” containing nearly 200 pages, 
with 128 pages of maps, beautifully 
printed in colors, with marginal reference 
indexes, late Census Figures, Parcel-Post 
Guide, New War Maps, etc., all hand- 
somely bound in red cloth, size 104x135. 





Home Office. (Coupon.) 


@ae- =67To those who respond 


at once we will send 
a copy of “‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ containing an amus- 
ing ‘‘ Test in Pronunciation ’’ (with key) entitled ‘* The 
Americanization of Carver,’”’ and also a ‘‘ Red Fac- 
simile Booklet ” of interesting questions with references 
to their answers. 
Mail this Coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 





70 years. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, 
a copy of ‘‘ Test in Pronunciation,” also ‘‘ Red Fac- 
simile Booklet,’’ with specimen pages of India and 
regular paper and terms of your Outlook free Atlas offer 


» on the ‘* Webster’s NEW International Dictionary.” 


Name 
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Do Germs and Climate Cause 
Catarrh, Coughs and 


throat. 


nefit. 





R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


jority have catarrh, either chronic 

or acute. Catarrh of the head is 

annoying—and filthy. In the throat 
it causes iritating cough. When it is 
seated in the chest it is called bronchitis. 
If allowed to continue, the bronchitis be- 
comes chronic and robs the individual of 
refreshing sleep, comfort and health. It 
weakens the lungs and paves the way for 
pneumonia and consumption. 

Catarrh of the stomach and intestines 
points toward indigestion. So does catarrh 
of the liver, which produces various ills, 
such as jaundice and gall-stones, often end- 
ing in disagreeable and painful liver colic. 

Catarrh sometimes causes earache, head- 
ache and other forms of pain, and it lays 
the foundation for many diseases. 

This gentleman says that he lives well, 
but no one lives well who is ill. That is poor 
living. He can continue to eat what he likes, 
and grow healthy, if he will only learn how. 

He thinks that germs and the climate 
are to blame, and as germs and climate 
are everywhere, we are helpless. It is a 
tragic fate, or would be, if it were true, for 
we can’t escape the omnipresent germs and 
climate. 

But neither germs nor the climate cause 
catarrh. Catarrh is due to improper eat- 
ing—so are coughs and colds—and these 
conditions can be prevented and cured 
through right eating. And here is how it 


Tie family is no exception. The ma- 


happens : 

When people eat as they should not, they 
get indigestion, which fills the stomach and 

wels with acid, gases and poisons ; a part 
of these abnormal products are absorbed 
into the blood, which becomes very impure 
and the whole body gets acid. The blood 
tries to purify itself, and a lot of the waste 
attempts to escape by way of the mucous 
membrane. This irritates the mucous mem- 
brane, and the result is colds and catarrhs. 

The right kind of food, properly eaten, 
makes pure blood and produces health, vigor 
and strength. The right kind of food builds 
a sound body, puts catarrh, pimples and 
yo my to flight, and paints roses on the 
cheeks. 


We live well, eati: 
dissipate in any way. 
by germs. Another doctor told us to blame it on the climate. If germs 
and the climate are the cause of these annoying troubles of the nose, 
throat and lungs, I don’t see how any of them can be prevented, or even 
cured. What have you to say on the subject ? J. B. W. 


Colds? | 


By R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


Author of “ Maintaining Health” 


Dear Doctor Alsaker: I have had catarrh since boyhood, and now my 
two children have it. During the fall and winter months my wife suffers 
with bad colds and the children frequently have a bad cough or sore 


We have taken treatment from local physicians, using the medicines 
rescribed ; we have used sprays and salves, but have derived no lasting 


ngent drinking whatever we want, but we do not 


family physician tells us that catarrh is caused 


Catarrh can be conquered quickly, surely 
and permanently. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases. [f you have catarrh you 
have eaten your way to it. You can cure 
yourself—you can eat your way out of 
catarrh into health, and while you are los- 
ing your catarrh you will rid yourself of 
other physical ills: The dirty tongue, that 
tired feeling, the bad taste in the mouth in 
the morning, the gas in the stomach and 
bowels, the headache, the rheumatism, and 
the creaky joints, and other aches, pains 
and disabilities will clear up and vanish. It 
is marvelous what proper eating will do, 
when other means fail. Don’t take my 
word for it, but prove it in your own case 
and on your own person. 

Catarrhisaluxury,notanecessity. Those 
who get it can keep it indefinitely. They 
can also get rid of it and stay rid of it. 
Those who have catarrh should not com- 
plain about it, for they have the knowledge 
at hand that will show them how to get rid 
of catarrh and back to health. 

Realizing the universal need of clearly defined 
instruction on the cause and cure of Pavone 


hs- 
and colds, I have outlined in a small ueoae 
of living that has proved successful in curing and 


® preventing these troublesome conditions. My instruc- 


tions are easy to understand and pleasant to follow. 

The plan shows how to live so as to have health. 
It tells you in plain English the true cause of 
catarrh, and it gives you the true cure—a cure that 
works. There is nothing mysterious about it. You 
need not go to health resorts. You need not take 
drugs. It is simple, good, workable common sense 
that you can apply right in home. The title 
of this new k is, “CURING CATARRH, 
COUGHS AND COLDS.” Its price, one dollar, 
with ten cents additional to cover — and post- 
age. Its cost is considerably less your doctor 
} ge oo >. — ing @ Ley pene 
t your ist wo charge you for a patent 
“* cure-all”’ that doesn’t cure—less than it would 
cost you to lose a day’s pay on account of sickness— 
less than the cost of an evening at the theatre. In 
fact this book is an investment that will pay divi- 
dends in health and happiness till the end of your 


days. 

Bend one dollar and ten cents to my publisher, 
Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 66, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City, and get your copy. Follow my plan of 
treatment for one month ; then if you are not entirely 
satisfied with the improvement in your health,return 
the book and your dollar will be refunded to you. 

Remember this: If you want health you can 
have it. You have your choice of living right or 
living wrong. This book teaches you the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Do you want it ? 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is an eminent authority on the subject discussed in the 
above article. His ee come from all corners of the globe and they learn from him how to get well and stay well. He 


has put the net resu’ 


it 
for me to d 


them, I know from 
of his simple instructions. Don’t risk th 





of his many years of professional experience wi 


ith sick people into his writings and it is a real pleasure 


and observation that results always follow an 





day’s sickness ; send $1.10 at once for ‘‘ CURING CATARRH, 
and ha 


observance 

COUGHS AND COLDS,” and learn quickly how to prevent further sickness and get back to health 

Money returned if you follow instructions for one month and are not entirely satisfied with your improvement in ith. 
FRANK E. MORRISON, PUBLISHER, Dept. 66, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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words and life of Jesus the best expression 

of the acknowledged principles of life. 

He develops and applies these as our ideals 

in successive lines of life—religious, ethi- 

cal, economic, intellectual, civic, domestic, 
educational, sexual. 

Women of Belgium: Turning Traged 
into Trium 4 By Charlotte Kell 3 jd 
troduction by Herbert C. Hoover. The Funk & 
W: Company, New York. $1. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Lighthouses and _ Lightshi of the 
United States. By George R. Putnam. Illus- 
trated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Mankind. Racial Values and the Racial Pros- 
pect. By Seth K. Humphrey. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

New Golf (The). By P. A. Vaile. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $2. 


OLD-TIME PERIODICALS 


In Brander Matthews’s interesting re- 
view of certain American magazines and 
newspapers in The Outlook for September 
121 notice he speaks of the first “ Scribner” 
as “Scribner’s Monthly,” whereas it was 
“ Scribner’s 4. PEs the second “ Serib- 
ner” being called “ Monthly.” To the list of 
comic er modeled after “ Punch” 
might be added the “Lantern,” which 
threw a varying light for some months, if 
not longer. hal at an earlier date than he 
mentions there were three comic weeklies 
—the “Pick,” “ Picayune,” and “Re- 
veille,” all folio sheets. I should hardly sa 
that “Harper’s Weekly” was ee Hm | 
after the London “ Illustrated News,” 
though this was true of Barnum’s “ Ius- 
trated News” and perhaps of “ Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper.” The “ Inde- 
pendent’s” longest and best-known editor 
was the late Dr. William Hayes Ward. I 
agree with Mr. Matthews that the editorial 
force of the newspapers he names in the 
period spoken of was a strong one. 

Wiir1am Hoyt CoLEeMan. 

Narberth, Pennsylvania. 


THE ORIGIN OF WAR WORDS 


How and where and when do words orig- 
inate? How do they obtain currency and 
pularity? The questions are suggested 
y the various explanations of terms that 
have come into use since the war began. 
The origin of some of these may be run 
down by the philologists; others doubtless 
will be fondbated y future dictionaries 
with the words: “ Origin obscure.” A sub- 
scriber writes from France about three of 
these controverted expressions : 


In The Outlook dated August 1, under 
the heading “ By the Way,” you mention 
eight words quoted by an American annual 
as having been produced by the war. Three 
of them at least must be checked off the 
list : 

Boche dates back as far as 1900, if not. 
further. It was originally a pejorative des- 
inence, the full word bei lboche. For 
the sake of curtness, the desinence has been 

romoted to the rank of a noun and the 
vistinetive part Al, derived from Allemand, 
been cast away. 

Tacot is twelve years old and has been 
extensively used by automobile users since 
1905. Tacot has been printed scores of 
times in the “ Auto ” and in the automobile 
novels by Kistemackers. 

Zigouiller is at least twenty years old- 
It meant originally to kill by strangulation- 
It is an onomatopy. one 
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The $100,000 man who 


went 


This is an inspiring story of a big-minded 
business man. Some men regret that 
‘their training in business is not com- 
plete. Some men never even realize it. 
This man realized it, but he did no 
regretting. Despite his wide experi- 
ence, despite his huge income, he left 
his business for a year while he learned 
the fundamental principles that were 
back of his big income and back of his 
experience, so that he could control 
them. The problems he had to solve 
in his business were far more compli- 
cated than those listed below. If any 
man cannot answer them, he should 
let the story of this business genius 
sink in. 


Can you answer a letter of complaint 
so as to satisfy the complainant 
and yet preserve the firm's ? 
Pee ee . 


Do you know why most inexperienced 
promoters fail in trying to raise 
money for a new business, and ? 
how to avoid their mistakes 


Can you analyze the market of a 
Proposition so as to tell accu- 
rately whether it will be cheaper 
to sell direct by mail, or thru '? 
usualtrade channels . . 


Do you know the vital difference toa 
business man between ‘ “getting 
a loan” and “discounting his 
note,” and when each is nec- 2 
eS re are $ 
By comparison of a series of financial 
statements, can you tell whether 
the business is going as it should, 
and then put your finger on the ? 
weakness or strength shown . $¢ 


What are the six things a business 
man should watch for and satisfy 
himself on before he signs his -? 
name to a business paper 


ke 


Many big men doing the same 


We may make the mistake of thinking that we know enough 
about business ; that this open-minded man who went to school 
again was a crank; that he, too, knew enough, but just wasn’t 
satisfied. The fact is, he is far from exceptional. The brainiest 
‘men in America to-day are doing what he did, and for exactly 
the same reason. The only difference is that they do not now 





to school again 


have to leave their business as this man did. Instead, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute now brings this business training 
right to their desks or to their home reading tables. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for this Course 
and Service along with ambitious young men in their employ. 
Among the 60,000 subscribers are such men as: H. C. Osborn, 
President of the American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. 
Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; E. R. Behrend, President 
of the Hammermill Paper Co.; William C. D’Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President N. Y. Central Lines; N. A. Hawkins, Manager 
of Sales, Ford Motor Co., and scores of other men of like caliber. 


The motives that prompted over 60,000 men to this action ; how 
they are profiting by it—and how you can profit—are explained 
in the free book, “‘ Forging Ahead in Business.” To get it clip 
the coupon below. 


Based upon the experience of thousands of 
successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you thru the 
Modern Business Course and Service the best thought and 
practice in modern business. 


It will give you a thoro and sound training in the fundamental 
principles underlying all departments of business—it will give 
a knowledge that could otherwise be obtained only by years of 
experience—if at all. 


How men make good 


More than 60,000 men in all have enrolled in our Modern Business 
Course and Service. What the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has done for its subscribers will probably never be known in its 
entirety. But daily there filter into headquarters in New York 
many intensely human stories showing how it helps men 
make good. 


One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, in a big New 
York bank, rising to a $9,500 job and giving credit to the Insti- 
tute for his success. 


The next day a factory manager writes that the Course has just 
helped him save his firm $7,000 a year, and that “a fair slice”’ 
of this went to increase his salary. 


The next day a man in a Western concern tells how he saved the 
firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion and what happened then 
to his salary. : 


These are only typical cases. There are literally hundreds of them. 


Advisory Council 
Business and educational authority of the highest standing is represented in 
the Advisory Council of the Institute. 


This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President ofthe National City Bank 
of New York: Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U.S. Steel Corporation: John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
the New York University School of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of the interesting book, “ Forging Ahead in Business,” will 
show you how to prepare for the increasing number of business oppor- 
tunities that are bound to come during the next few years. Every man 
and woman with either a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
729 Astor Place New York City 
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Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which 
Prevents Slipping 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street 


The Foster Friction Plu 
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CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 
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50c. attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, 


your daily life safe and 


They make eve 
comfortable. 
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THE TEACHER: A RUSSIAN 
SKETCH 
BY « TEFFIE” 
Translated from the Russian by H. Baranoff 


It was ten years ago when I first met her, 
and I would probably never have thought 
of her again had it not been for an inci- 
dent that occurred at the time, for there 
was really nothing about city life to suggest 
her, even remotely. And so it was ten years 
ago that I met her, one evening at a soirée, 
so called, at the home of my friend the 
zemsky (Government district) doctor, who 
was then living in a little out-of-the-way 
town. I call it a soirée from politeness and 
habit. It was really nothing more than 
an “off” evening, because the doctor 
didn’t entertain, for the simple reason that 
he couldn’t entertain, since the entire ex- 
tent of the furniture in his parlor was one 
table, and under that table three children. 
Which, as the doctor good-naturedly put 
it, was “an excellent arrangement—it 
pleases the kids and keeps our feet warm.” 
At the customary hour, about 8 P.M., the 
children, amid loud and unheeded protesta- 
tions, were removed to the nursery. Several 
tabourets were then placed around the 
table, and on the table a samovar, a loaf of 
bread that had been broken into chunks, 
and sugar served in a paper bag. 

We deok tea and talked about the most 
“natural” subject on hand—evening, or, 
better still, the weather. Besides the doctor, 
his wife, and myself, there were a city 
teacher, M. Penkin, and she, Betty Babyna, 
a country teacher. 

M. Penkin was a silent, uncommunica- 
tive, sleep-sodden individual. When not 
teaching he was very busy preparing for a 
long-contemplated trip to Paris. To this 
day I cannot, for the life of me, make out 
why, of all places, it should have been 
Paris—and I’ve been thinking on the mat- 
ter pretty seriously for the last ten years. 
Penkin’s preparations for the trip were 
unique, to say the least. His first step was 
to memorize all the words in Makarov’s 
French Dictionary from cover to cover. 

“ Well, Vasily Petrovitch,” his friends 
would ask, “ how far have you got now?” 

“T’m up to P,” Vasily Petrovitch would 
answer, very sleepily and with all honesty : 
“ Pegasse, pegeau, pegousse, peine.” 

“ Peine!” they would exclaim; “ why, 
that’s the Russian for the stump of a tree.” 

“No,” he would answer; “it’s another 
peine. It’s French.” 

“ What does it mean?” 

“Mean? I’m going to learn the mean- 
ings as soon as I’ve finished the dictionary. 
There isn’t much left now. Then I’m going 
to save up enough money, and then I'll go 
straight to Paris.” 

Penkin pronounced the French in such 
mure Russian that the commonest word 
instantly lost its Frenchness and became 
strange and puzzling. 

I next turned my attention to the little 
school-teacher, Betty Babyna. She had 
completed the St. Petersburg gymna- 
sium, and had also taken a post-graduate 
course in pedagogy. Upon graduating she 
accepted the position of zemsky teacher— 
to enlighten the young in the remote dis- 
trict. Eighty miles from town, the little 
village of Kukozor was unapproachable for 
nine months out of the year. In winter 
travel was possible only by means of 
sleighs. In spring and autumn traveling 
was a thing unheard of. And in summer 
the teacher came to town on a “ fiddle- 
stick.” 

I was rather perplexed when first I 
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On Your 
Next Trip to 
California 


Let an experienced rep- 
resentative of the Chicago & North 
Western Ry. arrange all details. It 
will save your time. It will relieve 
you of all the petty things incident 
to railway travel. 
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If you will but let us 
know, an experienced travel repre- 
sentative will take pleasure in ar- 
ranging every transportation detail 
for you —and it will cost no more. 
It is the easiest way. 


Let us give you par- 
ticulars of our excellent through 
train service. Just drop a postal to 





C. A. CAIRNS 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
226 West Jackson St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 











**Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a — that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.’* 2 Timothy 2:15 


Correspondence 
Bible Study 


This year The Moody Bible Institute offers eight 
strong courses for systematic Bible study by 
correspondence, For all unable toattend a Bible 
Institute, correspondence study is a practical, 
efficient and economical method of securing a 
deeper, clearer knowledge of the Bible. Our 
courses are thoroughly tested and popular. We 
have a course for everyone, young or old, begin- 
ner, student or instructor. 


The Moody Bible {nstitute 
has a fully ted 


a fully equipped mt, Me psy A devo’ 
to teaching by correspondence. You will be instructed 
by competen' ical Christian teachers. Over 
5000 stude all parts of the worid last year 
eee Cae ar snare Of cur quartet. Now is the 
ime or further particulars, Our courses will 
satisfy your needs. 


The Moody Bible Institute 
153 Institute Place, Dept.U-6, Chicago. (il. 
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The Teacher: A Russian Sketch (Continued) 


heard the term. To me, in my ignorance, 
the real thing suggested itself, and some- 
how I couldn’t quite reconcile myself to the 
strange mode of transportation. Why 
not the fiddle itself? thought I; surely that 
offered more room than did the bow. 
Finally they told me that a “ fiddlestick ” 
was an original vehicle, constructed as fol- 
lows: To a horse were firmly attached 
two long shafts, their ends fastened to- 
gether, and across them, about a yard from 
the end, a board was attached. And on 
this board sits Betty, and hops and skips 
and jumps, down hill and o’er,dale, to town. 
Where no wheel can pass, a witch on her 
broomstick will glide and Betty on her 
“fiddlestick” skip. The “ fiddlestick ” 
crashes into a rut, springs out, flies high 
into the air, and hops across, and Betty 
with it, in moments of smoothness tighten- 
ing her belt to prevent the thorough scram- 
bling of the less stable portions of her 
anatomy. 

She skips to town for one reason only, 
and that hee salary. One is supposed to 
receive his salary once a month, but one 
comes for it twice, and then one doesn’t 
get it, for the simple reason that money the 
zemsky has not. But it has a Government 
store. 

“ Why not take sugar in payment ?” they 
ask. 

“ We have enough sugar. Besides, what 
good is sugar when I want meat?” 

“ You'll have to excuse us, but we for- 
got to order meat for you,” sarcastically. 
“ Besides, you silly person, you can sell it 
to the peasants.” 

“ Peasants? Sugar? Why, our peasants 
have forgotten the taste of salt.” 

So once more she seats herself on the 
“ fiddlestick,” once more tightens her belt, 
and once more skips over hill and dale 
back home again. 

Sometimes when in town she drops in 
to see the doctor. She is vastly impressed 
by the luxuriousness of city life as evi- 
denced by the chunks of bread and the 
three kiddies under the parlor table. But 
she keeps her thoughts to herself, for the 
doctor and his wife are in direct touch with 
life. They know everything, for they read 
all the newspapers, and even magazines, 
sometimes, while Betty is away behind the 
times, a mere country mouse. She listens 
meekly to M. Penkin, who has reached the 
letter P, and who may some day save up 
enough money to go to Paris. She listens 
and remembers how, three years before, 
she herself had likewise planned a trip to 
Switzerland, and had even made herself a 
pair of calico bloomers, at the suggestion of 
experienced friends, to make mountain 
climbing easier. The bloomers were now 
being worn out on her journeys on the 
“fiddlestick.” Her dreams of Switzerland, 
too, were worn out—worn thin and thread- 
bare, and revived only on her visits to the 
doctor. 

Betty sits and drinks tea, a pallid, yel- 
lowish little person with very red hands. 
I watch her. She talks with enthusiasm 
only about her work, firmly believing in 
the all-importance of her calling and the 
o- need for her sacrifice. She even be- 
ileves that she will get her salary te- 
morrow. She is rather strange—a little 
simple, or what ? 

But Madame Doctor. is in a skeptical 
mood this evening. She has just finished 
reading the final installment of the wonder- 
ful work by the new esthetic. The maga- 
zines are full of these new ezsthetics. She 
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What 12c Buys 


1% | 2¢|35?|4¢| 5?! 6! 7?| $F) OF] 10¢| 11¢| 12¢ 


In Quaker Oats 12c buys 2262 calories—the unit of food value. 
Or more than the needed day’s nutrition for a child of twelve. 
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In bacon and eggs or in steak and potatoes In the average mixed diet 12c 
i2c buys only one-fifth the food value that it buys 560 calories—or just one- 
buys in Quaker Oats. fourth as much, 





The Food of Foods 


Never before was Nature’s supreme food so important as today. 

There is too little wheat, and we all must conserve it. The cost has 
multiplied. 

But oats are plentiful. The new crop is enormous. And the cost has 
advanced but little. 

Among all cereals, the oat stands first in food value, first in flavor, 
and lowest in cost for nutrition. 

It supplies ten times as much lime as does beef, three times as 
much phosphorus, and more iron. 

It supplies four times as much food, per dollar of cost, as does the 
average diet. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Luscious Flakes 
No Extra Cost 


Quaker Oats is queen grains flaked. We use in this brand just the 
rich, plump oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

The result shows in the flavor. There are no small grains, starved 
and insipid, to lessen your delight. 

Yet this exquisite grade—which leads all the world over—costs you 
no extra price. 

Use Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in cookies and in pancakes. 
Use it to thicken soups. It adds flavor and nutrition, and it cuts your 
table cost. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in 
Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 
(16637 
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People breathe through the nose 


because that is Nature’s way. The mouth is not 
intended for breathing. It contains moisture, heat, 
and usually enough food residues to make it a very 
comfortable place for germs to live and multiply. 
There is a sound reason for keeping the mouth 
closed and for keeping it clean; germs don't 
get into a closed mouth or thrive in a clean one. 
DIOXOGEN keeps the mouth clean. A tea- 


spoonful ina little water at night before 
retiring tells the story better than many words. 


Atalldrugstores.Ask for DIOXOGENby name. 
The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, N. Y. 
































simple way in the privacy of your 
room and surprise your family and 
wends, 


I KNOW you can, because I've 
reduced 35,000 women from 20 to 
85 Ibs., and what I have done for 
so many | can do for you. 
Don't reduce by drugs or diet 
alone. You'll look old if you do, 
You should have work adapted to 
your condition 
Nowoman need carry one pound 
ofexcess fat. It is sosimple toweigh 
what you should,and you enjoy the 
process. My cheerful lette-s and 
your scales keep you enthused 
I build your vitality, strengthen 
your heart and teach you how to 
stand, walk anc breathe correctly, 
as I reduce you. Don't endure * 
fat when it is su easy to reduce. 
If you send me your height and weight I'll tell ay ae what 
ou Should weigh, No charge—and I'll send you an illustrated 
booklet FREE, showing you how to stand correctly. Write me. 
I will respect your confidence. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 8, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 








- When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers of a change in your address, 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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MALTED MILK 


Richmilk,malted grain extract,in powder. 
ForInfants,Invalids end growing children. 
Pure nutrition,upbuilding thewhole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers end the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 











published. 


without question. 








WALK ON YOUR HEAD 


I’m just a plain business man ; never 
studied medicine nor anatomy; but I 
believe I have made the most remark- 
able health discovery of all time! 

Two years ago I was an old man 
afflicted with piles, dyspepsia, insomnia, 
catarrh and general Jassitude ; to-day I 
am 67 years young. My afflictions and 
“oldness” are absolutely gone. My 
rejuvenation convinces me that I have 
discovered the most simple and effica- 
cious health restorer known to man. Nothing like it ever before 














It is neither food nor drink; no concoction nor contrivance 
of any kind; no expense and no trouble at all. 

My wonderful health discovery has given me the Vital Force, 
the Appetite, the Digestion, the Sleep, the Abundant energy of 
an acrobat. The medical examiner of one of America’s largest 
insurance companies says I am “as good a risk as a man of 35.” 

My illustrated booklet tells the complete story of how, at 65 years, I found 


Youth and Better Health 


_ On receipt of Three Dollars ($3.00) I will mail you a copy. My physician endorses 
it, and my confidence in its efficacy is so unbounded I welcome you to submit it to 
your physician, as I did to mine. If he disapproves of it, I will refund your money 


I’ve been manager of Caw’s Pen & Ink Co. for 40 years, and in offering my great 
discovery, I shall adhere to the well-known policy of the Caw’s Company to give full 
value. Remit by check, money order, bank draft or registered letter. 


FRANCIS CASHEL BROWN, Dept. 6, 76 Duane St., New York 
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The Teacher: A Russian Sketch (Continued) 
sticks a piece of bread into her mouth and 
discusses beauty. 

“ Really,” she articulates, “ Betty’s life 
is ugly, and no one has a right to make his 
life ugly. For by so doing he disfigures 
nature, and therefore works against God. 
Of course I mean God in the esthetic sense 
of the word. Well, what have you to say? 
Read those last zsthetics yourself.” 

Betty protests. She has not read those 
works. 

“ And you say this?” exclaims Madame 
Doctor ; “ you, with your education? Aren’t 
you ashamed? Your life is absolutely low- 
ering. The lowest peasant in the worst 
district lives better than you do, for he is 
accustomed to that wretched dog’s life, 
while you—educated—a lady—” 

Betty suddenly springs to he feet. Her 
yellow face is animated, her eyes afire. 

“ But I do think so! And I shall always 
think so ; for my work is needed, my life zs 
beautiful, my mission is sacred.” 

Then. quite suddenly she becomes very 
pale again, as though all tired out, and she 
ends quietly, very quietly : 

“And if I stopped thinking so for one 
moment I couldn’t live till morning. I 
think—I would—just die.” 


A BLUE STREAK 


BY ROGER L. SCAIFE 


Slang is both the curse and the delight of 
the English language, and more especially 
the English which our British friends term 
“ Americanisms,” and which we have now 
adopted as our National mode of communi- 
cation, for the use of slang is not confined 
to the youth of to-day by any means. In 
the home, in business, and of course in 
sport slang has found its way and has 
spread like weeds in the garden of the over- 
enthusiastic commuter. I recollect hearing 
a clergyman of National reputation and ad- 
vancing years say a short time ago, after a 
satisfying excursion of some sort, that he 
had had “more fun than a goat,” and I 
defied him to elucidate that time-worn 
phrase to my satisfaction. 

The derivations and origins of American 
idioms and colloquial expressions are vastly 
interesting, not only in showing the re- 
sourcefulness of our people in cutting wordy 
corners and in the development of a cer- 
tain form of humor which I do not defend, 
but in shedding real light upon the whys 
and wherefores of our universe down to its 
smallest detail. A’ temperamental curiosity 
has led me from time to time to look up 
certain of the commoner expressions, and 
I am indebted to this eccentric hobby for 
several pleasurable experiences. 

Many years ago—so many, in fact, that 
the memory is distasteful—I attended a 
horse race where the winner passed our 
stand at a pace which my companion de- 
scribed as “going like a blue streak,” a 
familiar term with which I ignorantly 
agreed at the time. I suppose that since 
then I have heard it repeated many hun- 
dred times, but it was not until last summer, 
when my son applied it to a motor boat 
passing out of the harbor, that. I thought of 
inquiring into its origin, and discovered, 
much to my surprise, that it applied to the 
illusive and disconcerting movements of the 
ordinary sea crab, often called the Blue 
Claw. 

The discovery piqued my curiosity, and 
I determined to investigate the locomotor) 
accomplishments of these retiring animal 
forthwith. This was not as easy a task as 
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A Blue Streak (Continued) 
I had expected. The crab is not socially 


inclined, and the term “ crabbed ” is soon 
apparent. He is only to be found at low 
tide, and generally near the mouth of a 
salty creek where the bottom is muddy and 
sparsely covered with seaweed and eel- 
rass. There in the late summer and fall 
1e can be seen from canoe or rowboat, if 
one is patient and watchful, and the ex- 
ression to “go like a blue streak” fits 
inn like a glove. 

Having provided myself with a net of 
the butterfly variety, I determined to secure 
a specimen, and began my search among 
the creeks, so numerous along the shores of 
Cape Cod. Although we came upon a con- 
siderable number, it took the entire morn- 
ing to capture four. 

When unmolested, these creatures crawl 
slowly and deliberately about their busi- 
ness, sluggish in manner and shabbily 
dark in appearance, grubbing about on the 
bottom, now in, now out of the seaweed ; 
but the instant danger is threatened they 
undergo a transformation. ‘The claws, 
from sprawling about on the mud at every 
angle, are drawn in, and, like a flash—or, 
far better, “ like a blue streak ”—the par- 
ticular crab that you have selected for cap- 
ture darts away at an angle that leaves you 
helpless with wonder at the suddenness of 
his departure and at the blueness of his 
appearance. 

As soon as you have spotted your prey 
the excitement begins. Armed with the 
net, you crawl quietly to the bow of the 
boat and in whispers direct the rower, now 
this way, now that, following the route 
taken by the capricious crab. Sometimes 
the water is deep enough to permit the 
use of the oars, at others it is necessary to 
pole the boat in and among the rocks cov- 
ered by seaweed; your journey is always 
attended by silence and stealth, as if the 
slightest noise would precipitate in flight 
this wily crustacean. 

At last, when you are within striking dis- 
tance, the net is plunged in among the 
grasses and brought up, alas! empty, and 
the hunt continues as before. 

When, after repeated trials, your patience 
is rewarded and a fine big fellow is caught, 
the greatest care must be taken to prevent 
him from crawling out of the net and es- 
caping before he is landed in the boat, for 
his activities are ceaseless. 

Indeed, even after he is flung deftly into 
the pail his savage struggles may succeed 
in freeing him from captivity. And so it is 
only with infinite caution and patience— 
qualifications necessary in every game—that 
you are able to land your prize, and it is 
only then that you will find the explanation 
of the color quality of his passing. As the 
crab is taken from the water its mud-col- 
ored shell appears a dark ultramarine 
blue, the claws of a lighter shade, the 
under part shading to white tinged with 
pink ; its entire surface seems metallic in 
the intensity of its coloring as it leaves the 
water. From a slow, lazy animal of peace- 
ful habits, the crab has become a veritable 
monster, savage and fiercely aggressive, 

and woe to the unfortunate within reach of 
his claws! 

His capture is a real experience and a 
distinctly sporting event. So interesting 
and mysterious is the search, so active a 
adventurous the pursuit, and so exciting 
and satisfying the actual catch, that one is 
tempted to place crabbing among the big 
events of a summer at the seashore. 

I know a college professor who annually 
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TIMELY BARGAIN 


NOW as never before 
you need a good ATLAS 


Bound in FLEXIBLE MOROCCO like a Bible. Just the right 
size to hold in one hand or to fit in the ordinary bookshelf 





A Self-Revising Atlas is 
unusual. This is not a“ back 
number” as most atlases are 
to-day, but fully revised right 
up to New Years Day— 
THIS YEAR. 

It is the newest thing in atlas 
making, providing large scale 
maps in a volume of handy 
size, bound in flexible Morocco, 
just like a Bible. It is a com- 
pact, convenient volume, and 
not a cumbersome, unwieldy 
affair like the atlases you know about—it’s 
not the kind of a “geography” you used 
to try to hide behind in your younger 
days at school. 

A good atlas is the most necessary of all 
reference books—in the home, office or 
library. Present conditions multiply its 
value and usefulness. Intelligent under- 
standing of momentous, history-making 
events which crowd the news despatches 
is impossible without up-to-date and large- 
scale maps to refer to. 

Our Comprehensive Self-Revising Atlas of the 
World overcomes the objectionable features of the 
large, flat, unwieldy atlases that are hard to refer 
to, and always in the way. It is a handsome, con- 
venient, flexible volume that is an ornament to any 
library table or bookshelf. fi 

THE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 
WAITING FOR AN ATLAS 
JUST LIKE THIS 





There are 512 pages in this handy, compact 
volume, actual size 9 by 6% by 1, bound 
in flexible leather, with round corners, 
stamped in gold. It contains beautifully en- 
graved large-scale maps of all the States, 
Canadian Provinces, Countries of the World, 
etc., printed in four colors, showing Cities, 
Towns, Counties, Railroads, Lakes, Rivers, 
etc., all thoroughly revised and up-to-date. 
Each map occupies 2, 4, 6 or 8 pages, as 
required, thus achieving the long sought 
ideal in atlas making, of providing easily 
readable, large-scale maps in a compact vol- 
ume of handy size. 


RECENT CHANGES NOTED 


New Towns, Post Offices and Railroad Sta- 
tions are added in incredible numbers each 
year, and this Self-Revising Atlas shows 
them all to date. A Complete Index of the United States 
includes all towns of 100 population, or over, and locates 
them instantly on the State Maps. Copious statistical 
matter is included, relating to every Country in the World. 
What you want to know and find is here. 


THE SELF-REVISING FEATURE 


The Warring Nations of the World are making History 
and New Maps Every Day. When the War is over all exist- 
ing Atlases will be obsolete, except this one with its SELF- 
REVISING GUARANTEE. Please read our guarantee 
carefully, for we have made it as strong and straightforward 
as we possibly could. The frequent use of an up-to-date 
Atlas is a habit that will yield big returns in an intelligent 
understanding of history and events in your own Country 
as well as throughout the World. Every member of the 
family will be interested in this beautiful book, and will use 
it frequently with pleasure and profit. 
oe ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee oe 


£2 Your co 

I Self-Revising Guarantee Your coy 
certificate entitling you to a six- 
teen »age supplement of 
maps showing the new boundaries of 
all countries affected as determined b: 

the Peace Treaties, to be mailec 

free within auty days after the war is 
over. This supplement will bring the 
atlas up-to-date, and give maps showing 
Europe befere and after the 
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Special new large-scale maps of the European Frontiers war in one complete book. 4 age 
show the several War Zones with comprehensive accuracy. ee ee ss es ss es ss oe 4 Wes 
Bet hy Oo 
A SPECIAL BARGAIN—FREE APPROVAL OFFER KS rgb 

\ OS oe 


Real bargains sometimes do exist, and we want to prove that this isoneto you. Wewill gladly send or ae* ey 


you this handsome, handy, Self-Revising Atlas, charges prepaid, and if it doesn’t please you, send D 0 

it back at our expense. If you desire to keep it remit, not the regular price, which is $5.00, but 2 O° =% Tes we ; 

the SPECIAL LIMITED PRICE of $2.95. oot ee 
We are able to make this offer for reasons we cannot now explain, but if the rise in cost 7 ss oy cy o” 

of paper continues, and if the proposed new tax and postal rates go into effect we shall wZ a: = we? 


have to withdraw our terms immediately. Therefore it would seem wise to take 
advantage of the opportunity, before it is too late. So please cut out and mail 4 R) 


the coupon today. 


Carne 
C.S. HAMMOND & CO., 30 Church St., New York City .%.?sses 
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YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service— 


domestic workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., 


etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situation, may be filled 


through a little announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook. 


If you have some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove 


of real value to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive 


circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Wanted,” etc., 


rates. 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and 
Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns 
to the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

‘* Want ”’ advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,” ‘* Help 
ten cents for each word or initial, including the address forjeach 
insertion, The first word of each ‘‘ Want” advertisement is set in capital letters 
without additional charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





CALIFORNIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 





San Ysidro Ranch 


— f——' orange groves, overlooking 

sea. Central dining-room, C ectric Nan 
bet and cold water. La. miles, Sree nta 
Barbara, two miles fro’ . Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARLEIGH SOHNSTON. San 


Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 


Bongolows of various sizes situated on the 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Driving. 
For a wee or ao et “ B.” 
N. MPBELL, Mgr. 





NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT | & 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 


feet in the air, with a 


New York Harbor stretc! ing be' 


Write for boo! 


mogragic view of 
re you for 
a distance of 10 aoe, © Dead acing if you like. 


Montague, Hicks, and oo Streets, Brooklyn 





HOTEL JUDSON 


ots 
with and without bath. 
including meals. 


Rates $2.50 per day, 


53 Washing- 
ton Square 
Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 


Special rates for two wee! 8 


or more. Location very central. Convenient 


to all elevated and street car lines. 





Hotel Le Marquis 


3lst Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Combi very and home 
comfort, and yo a ~ Teal to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 


and be within easy reach of social and dra- 


matic centers. 


Room and bath $3.50 per ov with meals, or 


$2.00 per day without meals. 
Illustrat Booklet ny, sent wu 
request. N TOLSON. 


n 





MASSACHUSETTS 








PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valle 
Adjoins Smith College 
Spacious Piazzas 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 


ampus 
Golf 














WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














a GREENACRE FARM 


IKE S. C. Open for the season on 
October Mitconth Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the hi; ugh pit pine ond sand 
country. Excellent food an 


Health Resorts 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


Senta pen a eae tere 
m len elder. ulriD; 
ifasiare Recreate bless wae 


Blythewood Sanitarium fs 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan coqvenences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from-New York. fretuent electric service 


LINDEN 














i. en Place for Sick 
to Get Well 


mS 


Real Estate 
MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS | crease 


Farms and high class Countey Estates 
All types. All prices: 
Ask for “ Farm Sheets,” sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. KING, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ,i', PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, sewer, electric sf. 
Cement Commis court, Oppo ite 2 hy! > 
Apply to F. Lakehurst, 


Newark, N. _ Feastfaly 


room modern Lang H ny Lot 40 aby, 135. 

Concrete og driveway, x . Price $12, 

ey oer 520 1,000 to dupli- 
te. D. F. Nichola, 62 Shonnaees Ave., Newark. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK 
COTTAGES 


with all improvements 
FOR RENT OR SALE AT 


Saranac Lake or Lake Placid 


Orthos of Mr. W. 4 NOY Quot Real Estate 
Saranac Lak Y. Quote number of 


























rooms d 


: 132 acres. 2 miles from 
Mountain F arM station. Good oe San, 
uctive 


Basen hy ay a Kinderhook, } > A 
Country Board 
A NURSE home auwong the pines 


and near the sea, would tak a few 
convalescents or persons ni ra rest. and 
change. Terms reasonable. 7,351, Outlook. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


WASHINGTON, 1015 15th. Clean, comfort- 
able, substantial table. Couples, season, tran- 
sien 

IN New York—a large room in high-class 

rivate home convenient to 72d St. elevated. 
Price $15 without Lay My or wi would San 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


ett? whose income has been greatly de- 
owin 44 war conditions ‘wi wishes a 
ition. AMERICAN Protestant widow, no 
meumbrance. TALL, excellent health, capa- 
ble, artistic, ing executive ability, good 
by pm and a sense of humor. Competent 
eat ond s mix > if necessary, all c 
TRAVELE abroad. Would go Pp neny for- 
eign phan a alone or any States for 
the Government or responsi oy ee CAN 
not speak fo Raguages and has never 
held a position, but has g jud: nent, ¢ —- 
mon sense, is p' practical, Soe fe an 
WOULD not vonelder' menial Sm Foy ——- 
perhaps, superintendent of household where 
staff of servants are cnemeres. No objection 
to isolated home in country or mountains if 
surroundings are beautiful. EXPERT auto- 
mobile driver, o- ieterior decorator, land- 


porece, | write _ ae in first letter. 
ILL exchange propose ena furnish bond 
if necessary. 5,377, Outloo! 
BOOKKEEPER and i. man, middle- 
aged, single, —_ desires position with 
institution, New. Jersey, — or 
ashington, D. C. 5,342, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG Protestant woman as secretary or 
companion. Five years’ business experience. 
References. 5.193, Outlook. 

CULTURED Pry oy h gin (29) desires posi- 





tion as or semi-invalid. 
Miss Mabel: hofeld, foun Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 50 Nevins St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SOUTHEKN lady of gentle birth, sunn 
Seo, desires position of trust. 5.36 


GENTLEWOMAN, reliable, rience 
wishes — with a py AR ouseho 
helper and companion, or as housekeeper for 
business or professional woman, or will 
manage apartment for two or three young men 
wishing a home. 5,366, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman, domestic science 

uate, desires iti as P 
ousekeeper. 5,369, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED you 

ition as companion for 
ferences. 5,371, Outlook. 

COMPANION nurse to elderly invalid. 

erences. 5,375, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady of euperiapes and refinement 





woman desires 
e elderly or aged. 


desires position as companion or maid to lady. 
Fee im Sees acceptable. References exchang' 
“GRADUATE nurse, enced ; com- 


—_ small Reusch pid: ‘trustyrorth 
poaition in ec Soh Or jneteution. ould trave! 





chaperonage of yo ven 
cal voquee. 5,379, Sree 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-mad k, sent on 
approval. Special desi; to. ound on ers in 
comesercisent. Cons monte for anion. Dis- 
counts to those wishi sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave.,Boston. 


MUSICAL 


STEINWAY grand piano for sale, perfect 
5,367, Outlook. 

















Doylestown, Pa. !an Poogle © Sa 
the personal study on and specialized treat- 


ment of the invali Electricity, 
———s y. Apply for circular 
Rosert Lirrincort WATER, M.D. 


(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


Massage, 





Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


Rent or Sale on Merritt Island, near 


new county bridge, 
two screened bungalows (4 and 8 rooms) faci 
intion River, a, —_ —e Blectric tow 
sleeping porches, telephone, garage, fi: 

golf, hunting. Photos. Box 32, Cocoa, Fede 


M ERRITTS ISLAND, FLA. For 
rent, large furnished bungalow, five bed- 
rooms, bath-room. 300 feet on Indian piver 5 ; 
orange grove; two miles from Cocoa by bridge. 

T. F. Archbald, 535 Quincy Ave., Scranton, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE 
Meredith Neck, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Gentleman’s Remodeled Farm-House 
2 Rwy bath, telephone, open fireplaces, 
emarkable view of e and moun- 
ains. In addition there are two cottages on 
lake shore, garages, ice-house, boat-house. 
About 80 acres. Good neighborhood. Fine 
growth of pine and hard woods. Wonderful 
opportunity. For full particulars address 


MRS. JOHN DOWNES, Meredith Neck, Meredith, N. H. 























HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
RAILROAD traffic inspectors wanted. 
@ month and expenses to start; short 
ours; travel; A, — home study 


under e for ition. 
No agent. As Ask for Bookkle L 16. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 
P Cappemess respecte om, ma- 
rons, housekeepers, secretaries, overnesses, 
mothers’ — Richards, 49 Wes 
minster St., cheue & 
WANTED, in Upper Monteletr J., in- 
telligent young woman, fond of ts ivires, ‘to 
do upstairs Ve: and assist with three chit 
dren, ages 6, 4, 234. 5,376, Outlook. 
MOTHER’S helper. Well educated and re- 
fined woman to assist in — for three chil. 
dren, the oldest now in school. Mrs. Roger 
H. Clarke, 53 W. 85th St., New York City. 
WANTED—Nurse and mother’s helper, or 





ursery governess. ferences requi 
Children ears and 8 oars, ipper, Montclair writ- 
to M arcus, Jr., ontclair 


Ave., Upper Montclair, N 4, 
Teachers and Guckeananes 
PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Boyn aa 
aenchere Agency, Los Angeles, fan Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
«_WANTED—Competent teachers yo public 


for 
Bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 





m 
Albany, 





5, ut. 
GENTLEWOMAN, i. eapaged, compe- 
compan 
jon fousekeeper oaneek Sonnemether or 
hotel h Theferences. 5,383, Outlook. 

COLL. cEGE graduate, experienced in care 
of children, would like position as matron of 
| git institution or convalescent home. 
5,384, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER.— Experienced young wo- 
man of refinement wishes position as manag- 
ing housekeeper. Will take entire supervision 
¢ =. References exchanged. 5,381, 

utlook. 

ee LEWOMAN as working housekeeper 

companion. Good cook, economical 
(Not servant class.) Or would take entire 








gharge of poe infant. ferences. 
* Presbyteria: 53 Ashland Ave., East 
Orange, N. 9 
LADY of refinement and | tact desires visit- 
g companion p 5, 
Outlook. 


WANTED — Management of gentleman’s 
home with ——ae ion of children or any pe, 
sition of trust by woman of refinement. Best of 
references given and required. 5,386, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


ENGLISH governess seeks position South. 2 
ears last reference. Address room 238, Junior 
e Hotel, 541 E. 78th, New York City. 
NEW England Conservatory graduate can 
teach piano, voice, Fire oO ly harpony, 
counterpoint; also French, Traian Refer- 
“EXPERIENCED teach degree, 
E teacher, excellent 
a Position desired Christ mas. 5, 370, 
uu 
woman, eight years’ experience, 
os yee vate tutoring work in New York 
City. 373, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED-—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and convales- 
cent invalids. Apply Superintendent, F. E. 
Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. ensioe Agency, 
established 895. jockarge; ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Yor 

















Is a Member of Your Family at a Government Encampment ? 


If so, and you are planning to visit him this winter, we shall be glad to assist you with 
accurate information concerning railway routes, lists of hotels near the Army and Navy 
cantonments, and any other data which may prove of help to you. Let us know the 
camp you wish to visit and we shall be glad to send you this information without charge. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU, THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Joys 


of Bran 


The results of bran show 
in health and cheer. 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 

It is saving users millions 
of dull days. 

And bran itself is delight- 
ful, served in Pettijohn’s. No 
cereal dish was ever more in- 
viting. After one week's 
trial you will never go with- 
out it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
atent heer with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
ise like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10% 


SHORTHAND r) 
TYDEWRITING 


LEARN AT HOME — THE NEW WAY 


Remarkable new method saves 3¢ the time, saves % the expense. 
Typewrite 80 to 100 wordsa minute. Write 125 to 150 words a minute 
in shorthand Guaranteed. Entire Course on Trial. Complete Bus- 
iness Training included. Write for new book explaining the secrets of 


the New Way. Address The Tulloss School, 2935 College Hill, Springfield, 0, 
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A Blue Streak (Continued) 
devotes the better part of his vacation to 
this pastime, and several of my athletic 
fiends whose prowess on the football field 
was a matter of international comment in 
the papers confess to the delights of a 
crab Soe but it is a surprising fact, never- 
theless, that the majority of those who visit 
the seacoast each year have never even 
heard of the extraordinary fascination of 
hunting the originators of a “ blue streak.” 


“HOW AMERICANS WAGE 
WAR” 


In The Outlook of September 12, 1917, 
Mr. Henry H. Sims, of Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, uses the following language in 
referring to the conduct of the soldiers of 
the North in the Civil War : 

“Wanton pillage and robbery was the 
watchword everywhere, and war was waged 
upon women and children whose male pro- 
tectors were either dead or at the front.” 

He is certainly mistaken. 

War is necessary violence; but, in my 
opinion, no war was ever conducted in a 
kindlier spirit and in which the seldiery 
acted with less necessary violence. I was 
in the service from the beginning to the 
end of the Civil War as the commander of 
a company, a battalion, and a regiment of 
cavalry, and rode through eight Confeder- 
tae States. In one instance, on April 2, 
1863, I rode with an escort of only eight 
men from Jackson to Lexington, the county 
seat of Henderson County, Tennessee, 
twenty-eight miles, by invitation of South- 
ern citizens, and delivered an address to a 
Southern citizens’ public meeting, which 
showed the amity of citizens and soldiers. 

During all my service I never knew of 
nor did I hear during the war of a single 
case of a woman being insulted or a child 
being wronged by a Union soldier, nor of 
the unnecessary destruction of peony: 

Lyman G. WILLcox. 

Bay City, Michigan. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR 


It seems to me that the conscientious 
objectors are suffering from the same men- 
tal malady that afflicts the Germans. In 
one case the patients think so highly of 
their spiritual and mental attainments that 
they want to force their habit of thought 
and style of living on the whole world. In 
the other case the patients consider them- 
selves to be so much finer in sensibility and 
truer to their ideals than their brothers 
that they can indulge themselves in these 
feelings at the expense of these same broth- 
ers who are thinking more of the good of 
others than of themselves. 

When I think of the stupendous egotism 
of the Germans, I can’t get any farther than 
the puzzled, baffled feeling that I had at the 
beginning of the war. This same puzzled, 
bafHled feeling comes when I try to get the 
—_ of view of the conscientious objectors. 

ow can they be sure that they believe in 
non-resistance when there are so many 
brave men between them and danger? 
How can they be satisfied to be one of the 
difficulties that these brothers of theirs 
have to contend with? How can they keep 
on worshiping Billikin, the foolish “ god of 
things as they ought to be,” while their 
brothers are serving the “ God of things as 
they are”? HARRIET BUSHNELL. 

Montelair, New Jersey. 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





TYPE F.L.D. 
URAND Steel Lockers 
have a permanence that 

makes their purchase a_ true 

economy. 
They are economical, convenient, 
fire-proof, practically indestructible, 


and will protect you and your em- 
ployees against losses and confusion. 


Their first cost is low ; their depre- 
ciation negligible. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 

We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








’ EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (B38: 

—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 


Ai most high-grade optometrists, opticians, 
and oculists, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shellter in the bridge. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
T 259 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
i] <—Trade Mark Established 1864 











Intimate and restful informality is the keynote of this modern living-room 


Style tendencies in new furniture 





A collection of interesting pieces which show the heights 
the modern designer is attaining. From Berkey & Gay 


ODAY there is a decided tend- 

| ency toward furniture which pre- 

serves adequately our artistic 

heritage in design, and which, at the 

same time, is expressive of our vigorous 
modern life. 

So interestingly is our modern design- 
er working today that our living-rooms, 
dining-rooms and sleeping-rooms are 
taking on a charm and meaning they 
have never before possessed. 


How the new note in the 
living-room originated 

The more closely we analyze the 
modern treatment of the living-room, 
the more clearly we see that the newest 
tendency is toward a combination of 
varied styles. 

That we are attaining in this country 
much of the informal, intimate back- 
ground of the English living-room is 
due to the ability of our gifted Ameri- 
can designers. From Berkey & Gay 
furniture it is possible for you to select 
pieces that are inspired by different his- 
torical periods, yet which have that 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE (G5 





kinship which makes their combination 
successful and thoroughly charming. 


Ever new conceptions of 
Sine old ideals 


Perhaps the most difficult task fash- 
ion imposes upon the furniture designer 
today is the recreation of historical 
ideals. This has been splendidly 
achieved in Berkey & Gay’s newest 
style—Span-Umbrian—which breathes 
the romance and beauty of old Spain, 
while fitting graciously into the modern 
home. 

Ask where you may see our new 
work, or get a letter from your favorite 
shop admitting you to our permanent 
Exhibitions in Grand Rapids or New 
York. 


Our Leaflet Library will save you 
mistakes—costly ones, perhaps. Inti- 
mate talks on the new treatment of 
rooms, illustrated with over 500 pieces 
of furniture. It will be sent you for 
$1.00. Write Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Co., 184 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 


ASL 

















O any subscriber of The Outlook who sends us 
the names and addresses of a dozen friends who 
may be interested in The Outlook and who 


are not now subscribers, we will send in acknowledg- 
ment a free copy of “¢ The Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. It is especially ap- 
propriate at this time. The book is cloth-bound, 
illustrated, and well worth a place in any library. 


Tue OuTLook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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BY THE WAY 


The “ Railroad Red Book,” quoting from 
a bulletin issued by the United States 
Geological Survey, says that in Garfield and 
Rio Blanco Counties, Colorado, an “ inex- 
haustible source ” of petroleum supply has 
been found. “There is sufficient shale . . . 
to yield twenty billion barrels of crude oil, 
from which two billion barrels of gasoline 
may be extracted.” Companies are being 
formed to extract the oil from this rock. 
Its oil-bearing properties were discovered 
by campers who found, when making a fire, 
that the rock on which they built it burned 
like coal. 


The war doesn’t lessen the publie’s appe- 
tite for amusement—at least not that of the 
New York public. Three new playhouses 
are nearing completion on one block of one 
street in the big city —Forty-second Street. 
Between Broadway and Eighth Avenue 
that street will have fourteen theaters. 


The grounds of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
at Garden City, Long Island, have recently 
seen a novel spectacle during part of the 
luncheon hour. Everybody connected with 
the firm, from its head to the stenogra- 
phers, porters, and office boys, has been 
engaged in cultivating a huge crop of pota- 
toes planted on the firm’s land. One ed 
dred and fifty-eight employees participated 
in this “ back to the ‘ss ” movement. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty bushels to the acre were 
raised on the best of the thirteen acres of 
land devoted to the experiment. 


Colonel John S. Mosby, the well-known 
Confederate cavalry leader, who died last 
year, had a high opinion of General Grant’s 
magnanimity. He wrote a letter, quoted in 
his just-published Memoirs, to General 
Grant in 1885 asking the ex-President to 
aid him in securing employment from some 
corporation. Grant was then, unknown to 
Mosby, on his death-bed. But he dictated 
a note to Governor Stanford, of the Union 
Pacific, says Mosby, “asking him, as a 
personal favor, to take care of me. I was 
made an attorney in the company and 
held that position for sixteen years. In 
Grant’s death I felt that I had lost my best 
friend.” 


Mosby’s Memoirs contain this amusing 
incident showing his popularity in the 
South and the eagerness of the Northern 
troops to capture him: A Union cavalry- 
man in Virginia went to a house to get some- 
thing to eat and asked the colored woman 
who came to the door if anybody was there. 
“Nobody but Mosby,” she replied. “Is 
Mosby here?” he gasped. “ Yes,” she said. 
He dashed off and quickly returned with 
a strong force of cavalry, whose Colonel 
entered and asked the woman if Mosby was 
there. “ Yes,” she answered. “ Where is 
he?” demanded the Colonel. “ There he is,” 
she said, pointing to a Negro baby in the 
cradle, who had been named after the 
noted guerrilla. 

An Indiana patriot has a live American 
flag in his yard. It is composed of growing 
plants—three varieties of clematis, rs 
white, and blue, trained on a wire trellis. 
The flag is four feet wide and twelve feet 
long. 

Macaroni, so “Good Health” avers, is 
really a Chinese invention and was used in 
China centuries before it was brought to 
Europe. Italy first recognized its high food 
value and learned to manufacture it as it is 
made to-day. In America it is made from 
durum wheat and scarcely any is now im- 
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By the Way (Continued ) 
ported. “ Good Health ” says that a fifteen- 
cent package of durum wheat macaroni 
will serve as the principal dish for a family 
of five for two meals, while a similar meat 
dish would now cost sixty-five cents or 
more. 


The Frenchman’s foibles have often 
been the subject of jest on the part of 
Anglo-Saxon wits; the present seems a 
good time for reprinting a retort with 
which he turned the tables neatly on his 
English-speaking friend: “The French- 
man did not like the look of the barkin 
dog barring his way. ‘It’s all right,’ onid 
his host; ‘don’t you know the proverb, 
“ Barking dogs don’t bite”? ‘ Ah, yes,’ 
said the Frenchman, ‘ I know ze proverbe, 

ou know ze proverbe; but ze dog—does 
- know ze proverbe ? ” 


“ All buns, cakes, pastry, and such like,” 
an Englishwoman writes from London to 
an exchange, “have become curiously un- 
interesting. They taste of absolutely noth- 
ing at all. The buns seem to be made of 
sawdust.” The action of the British author- 
ities in conserving sugar has caused this 
change in the complexion of bakers’ cakes 
in London. The Londoners regard this as 
asmall matter with a big war raging, but 
“where the public feel aggrieved is that 
with half—and that the most interesting— 
of the ingredients left out, the price is 
double.” 


Increasing priceand deteriorating quality 
are the characteristics of food in Berlin, as 
described by an American writer, recently 
a resident of the German capital, in the 
“ Atlantic Monthly.” Here are some items 
on the Berliner’s bill of fare: Mussel sau- 
sage—“a terrible concoction of ground 
mussels and spices ;” dried sea-lion’s meat, 
made into a stew—“ after one or two attacks 
of nausea people came to like the concoc- 
tion—it filled a vacuum ;” bread containing 
five per cent sawdust and five per cent flour 
ground from straw; crows and sea-gulls— 
“considered great delicacies ;” horseflesh 
at sixty cents a pound; rancid Danish 
butter at $2 a pound ; slightly tuberculous 
beef—“ rigid inspection is a thing of the 
past ;” barley, acorns, and carrots for 
coffee—“ there has been no coffee in the 
market for the past two years.” Rice cost 
$2 a pound; toilet soap $2 a cake; and 
milk has been so scarce that “in the past 
year a cow has been an honored member 
of more than one palatial residence, leading 
a pampered existence in the courtyard.” 


What has Portugal done in the war? An 
answer that will surprise most readers is 
iven by a French diplomat in “ Harper’s.” 
t is that two divisions of Portuguese troops 
are already in France and a third is soon 
to follow—a total of seventy-five thousand 
men, trained and equipped in less than a 
year, by a country of only five million 
inhabitants. 


A unique weighing scales at Proctor, 
Minnesota, enables cars of ore to be 
weighed without stopping a train. As the 
train approaches the weighing platform it 
slows down to eight miles an hour and the 
weight of each car is automatically re- 
corded as it passes. Thus an otherwise 
unavoidable congestion of cars is prevented 
in what is described as the biggest ore 
yard in the world. 


In a list of definitions of things relating 
to the war “ London Opinion” includes: 
“The Hague: A way to peace. Sir Doug- 
las Haig: A more certain way.” 
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Pat New Life in Your Engine 





DOSEofJohnson’s Carbon Remover— 


the engine laxative—will increase the power of 
your car—improve acceleration—stop that knocking 
sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and reduce 
your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 


JOHNSON'S CARBON 
F D | 
It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
It then burns, powders and is blown out through the ex- 
haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 


save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
loss of time and with very much better results. 


Use It Every Thousand Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
mover every 1,000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 
sweet and always at its highest efficiency and you will secure 
the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover use attached coupon. For a limited time we will 
include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak 
Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 





USE THIS COUPON seese@ee eee eee eeeee eae 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OT-10, Racine, Wis. 

I enclose $1 for which please send me by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Carbon Remover to thoroughly 
clean an ordinary motor three times. Also send half-pint of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil free. 
I 59:55 aie dni ee Ra Sole bee TOPE oe Ro AD RSW OL ONG ONG. SOIT cid abe an oeiea ae 


CR I i655 c coed ttamwena. ches suusbdidrachetia easier ase meeadase 


My Dealer ts.... 





REMOVER 
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Early Numbers of The Outlook 


will contain some striking articles 
and stories. For example: 


Perjured Germany 


By Stéphane Lauzanne, Editor of the Paris 
*“ Matin,”’ one of the best informed and most 
widely circulated of French daily newspapers. 

In this article Mr. Lauzanne shows how 
the German Government has broken its 
solemn Hague agreements. 


Mania Teutonica 


By Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Jastrow, one of the most eminent 
of living students of mental phenomena, gives 
reasons for believing that the German people 
are suffering from what in an individual would 
be called “‘ brain storm ” or temporary insanity. 


From a Prison to a Palace 


THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN WOMAN 
EXILE CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 

By William T. Ellis, who interviewed Madame 
Breshkovsky in Russia for the purpose of 
writing this article. With it will appear a 
remarkable photograph of this venerable 
heroine and a special message in her own 
words to American women. 


The Bridge on the Oise 


By Laurence La T. Driggs, the well-known 
American airplane expert, the first of whose 
stories of the adventures of the air scout 
Arnold Adair appears in this issue of The 
Outlook. Two more stories in this series 
will follow “ The Bridge on the Oise.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Land of Contented Women 


By the Norwegian Arctic explorer Christian 
Leden, who describes the cheerful home life 
and work of Eskimo mothers, wives, and 
daughters. Illustrated with original photo- 
graphs by the author. . 


Children and Toys 


By Nora Atwood, author of “Theory and 
Practice of the Kindergarten,” who describes 
what to have in mind in getting toys for chil- 
dren ; how toys help to educate children ; and 
what difference there is between the toys for 
children in the country and in the city—an 
article full of valuable suggestions for the 
approaching Christmas season. 


Four Human Articles on 
Social Morals 


An account by a clergyman of the swindlers 
and rascals who have tried to impose upon him. 


An article by an ex-convict on judges as 
the criminal sees them. 


An article by a Russian Jew on the Chris- 
tian Church as a Russian Jew sees it. 


The story of a fight for a free pulpit, being 
a clergyman’s account of a church row. 


All of these four articles are readable; three 
of them, at least, are entertaining, which can- 
not always be said of papers on sociological 


subjects. 
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